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XI. 


One day, at nvon, shortly before the 
time for which Gaston had announced 
his return, a note was brought to 
Francie from Mme. de Brécourt. It 
caused her some agitation, though it 
contained a clause intended to guard 
her against vain fears. ‘“ Please come 
to me the moment you have received 
this—I have sent the carriage. I will 
explain when you get here what I 
want to see you about. Nothing has 
happened to Gaston. We are all 
here.” The coupé from the Place 
Beauvau was waiting at the door of 
the hotel and the girl had but a hurried 
conference with her father and sister : 
if conference it could be called in 
which vagueness on one side encoun- 
tered blankness on the other. “It’s 
for something bad—something bad,” 
Francie said, while she tied her bonnet; 
though she was unable to think what 
it could be. Delia, who looked a good 
deal scared, offered to accompany her ; 
upon which Mr. Dosson made the first 
remark of a practical character in 
which he had indulged in relation to 
his daughter’s alliance. 

“No you won’t—no you won’t, my 
dear. They may whistle for Francie, 
but let them see that they can’t 
whistle for all of us.” It was the 
first sign he had given of being jealous 
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of the dignity of the Dossons. That 
question had never troubled him. 

“T know what it is,” said Delia, 
while she arranged her sister’s gar- 
ments. “They want to talk about 
religion. They have got the priests ; 
there’s some bishop, or perhaps some 
cardinal. They want to baptize you.” 

“ You'd better take a waterproof!” 
Francie’s father called after her as 
she flitted away. 

She wondered, rolling toward the 
Place Beauvau, what they were all 
there for; that announcement balanced 
against the reassurance conveyed in 
the phrase about Gaston. She liked 
them individually but in their collec- 
tive form they made her uneasy. In 
their family parties there was always 
something of the tribunal. Mme. de 
Brécourt came out to meet her in the 
vestibule, drawing her quickly into a 
small room (not the salon—Francie 
knew it as her hostess’s “ own room,” 
a lovely boudoir), in which, consider- 
ably to the girl’s relief, the rest of the 
family were not assembled. Yet she 
guessed in a moment that they were 
near at hand—they were waiting. 
Susan looked flushed and strange ; she 
had a queer smile ; she kissed her as if 
she didn’t know that she was doing it. 
She laughed as she greeted her, but 
her laugh was nervous; she was differ- 
ent every way from anything Francie 
had hitherto seen. By the time 
our young lady had perceived these 
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things she was sitting beside her on a 
sofa and Mme. de Brécourt had her 
hand, which she held so tight that it 
almost hurt her. Susan’s eyes were 
in their nature salient, but on this 
occasion they seemed to have started 
out of her head. 

“We are upside down—terribly 
agitated. A bomb has fallen into the 
house.” 

“What's the matter—what’s the 
matter?” Francie asked, pale, with 
parted lips. She had a sudden wild 
idea that Gaston might have found 
out in America that her father had 
no money, had lost it all; that it had 
been stolen during their long absence. 
But would he cast her off for that? 

“You must understand the close- 
ness of our union with you from our 
sending for you this way—the first. 
the only person—in a crisis. Our joys 
are your joys, and our indignations 
are yours.” 

“ What is the matter, please?” the 
girl repeated. Their “indignations” 
opened up a gulf; it flashed upon her, 
with a shock of mortification that 
the idea had not come sooner, that 
something would have come out: a 
piece in the paper, from Mr. Flack, 
about her portrait and even (a little) 
about herself. But that was only 
more mystifying; for certainly Mr. 
Flack could only have published some- 
thing pleasant—something to be proud 
of. Had he by some incredible per- 
versity or treachery stated that the 
picture was bad, or even that she was? 
She grew dizzy, remembering how she 
had refused him and how little he had 
liked it, that day at St. Germain. 
But they had made that up over and 
over, especially when they sat so long 
on a bench together (the time they 
drove) in the Bois de Boulogne. 

“Oh, the most awful thing ; a news- 
paper sent this morning from America 
to my father—containing two horrible 
columns of vulgar lies and scandal 
about our family, about all of us, 
about you, about your picture, about 
poor Marguerite, calling her ‘ Margot,’ 
about. Maxime and Léonie de Ville- 


preux, saying he’s her lover, about 
all our affairs, about Gaston, about 
your marriage, about your sister and 
your dresses and your dimples, about 
our darling father, whose history it 
professes to relate, in the most ignoble, 
the most revolting terms. Papa’s in 
the most awful state!” said Mme. de 
Brécourt, panting to take breath. 
She had spoken with the volubility of 
horror and passion. “ You are out- 
raged with us and you must suffer 
with us,” she went on. ‘“ But who 
has done it? Who has done it? Who 
has done it?” 

“Why, Mr. Flack—Mr. Flack!” 
Francie quickly replied. She was 
appalled, overwhelmed ; but her fore- 
most feeling was the wish not to 
appear to disavow her knowledge. 

“Mr. Flack? do you mean that 
awful person 1 He ought to be 
shot, he ought to be burnt alive. 
Maxime will kill him, Maxime is in 
an unspeakable rage. Everything is 
at end, we have been served up to the 
rabble, we shall have to leave Paris. 
How could he know such things? and 
they are all too infamously false!” 
The poor woman poured forth her 
trouble in questions and contradic- 
tions and groans; she knew not 
what to ask first, against what to pro- 
test. “Do you mean that person 
Marguerite saw you with at Mr. 
Waterlow’s? Oh, Francie, what has 
happened? She had a feeling then, a 
dreadful foreboding. She saw you 
afterwards—walking with him—in the 
Bois.” 

“ Well, I didn’t see her,” the girl 
said. 

“You were talking with him—you 
were too absorbed: that’s what Mar- 
got says. Oh, Francie, Francie!” 
cried Mme. de Brécourt, catching her 
breath. 

“She tried to interfere at the studio, 
but I wouldn’t let her. He's an old 
friend—-a friend of my father’s, and I 
like him very much. What my father 
allows, that’s not for others to criti- 
cize!” Francie continued. She was 
frightened, extremely frightened, at 
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her companion’s air of tragedy and at 
the dreadful consequences she alluded 
to, consequences of an act she herself 
did not know, could not comprehend 
nor measure yet. But there was an 
instinct of bravery in her which threw 
her into defence—defence even of 
George Flack, though it was a part of 
her consternation that on her too ke 
should have practised a surprise, a 
sort of selfish deception. 

“Oh, how can you bear with such 
wretches—how can your father ’ 
What devil has he paid to tattle to 
him ¢” 

“ You scare me awfully—you terrify 
me,” said the girl. “1 don’t know 
what you are talkingabout. I haven't 
seen it, I don’t understand it. Of 
course I have talked to Mr. Flack.” 

“Oh, Francie, don’t say it—don’t 
say it! Dear child, you haven't talked 
to him in that fashion vulgar horrors : 
and such a language!” Mme. de Bré- 
court came nearer, took both her 
hands now, drew her closer, seemed to 
plead with her. ‘“ You shall see the 
paper ; they have got it in the other 
room —the most disgusting sheet. 
Margot is reading it to her husband ; 
he can’t read English, if you can call 
it English: sucha style! Papa tried 
to translate it to Maxime, but he 
couldn’t, he was too sick. There is a 
quantity about Mme. de Marignac— 
imagine only! And a quantity about 
Jeanne and Raoul and their economies 
in the country. When they see it in 
Brittany—heaven preserve us !” 

Francie had turned very white ; 
she looked for a minute at the carpet. 
* And what does it say about me?” 

“Some trash about your being the 
great American beauty, with the most 
odious details, and your having made 
a match among the ‘rare old exclu- 
sives.’ And the strangest stuff about 
your father and his having gone into 
a ‘store’ at the age of twelve. And 
something about your poor sister— 
heaven help us! And a sketch of our 
career in Paris, as they call it, and the 
way that we have got on and our great 
pretensions. And a passage about 





Blanche de Douves, Raoul’s sister, who 
had that disease—what do they call it? 
—that she used to steal things in shops: 
do you see them reading that? And 
how did he know such a thing? it’s 
ages ago—it’s dead and buried !” 

“You told me, you told me your- 
self,’ said Francie, quickly. She 
turned red the instant she had spoken. 

“Don’t say it’s you—don’t, don’t, 
my darling!” cried Mme. de Brécourt 
who had stared at her a moment. 
“That's what I want, that’s what you 
must do, that’s what I see you this 
way for, first, alone. I’ve answered 
for you, you know; you must re- 
pudiate every responsibility. Margot 
suspects you—she has got that idea— 
she has given it to the others. I have 
told them they ought to be ashamed, 
that it’s an outrage to you. I have done 
everything, for the last hour, to pro- 
tect you. I’m your godmother, you 
know, and you mustn’t disappoint me. 
You're incapable, and you must say 
so, face to face, to my father. Think 
of Gaston, chérie; he will have seen it 
over there, alone, far from us all. 
Think of Ais horror and of Ais faith, 
of what ie would expect of you.” 
Mme. de Brécourt hurried on, and her 
companion’s bewilderment deepened 
on seeing that the tears had risen to 
her eyes and were pouring down her 
cheeks. “ You must say to my father, 
face to face, that you are incapable— 
you are stainless.” 

“Stainless?” Francie repeated. “ Of 
course I knew he wanted to write a 
piece about the picture—and about 
my marriage.” 

“ About your marriage—of course 
you knew. Then, wretched girl, you 
are at the bottom of a//?” wailed 
Mme. de Brécourt, flinging herself 
away from her, falling back on the 
sofa, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“He told me—he told me when I 
went with him to the studio!” Francie 
declared, passionately. “But he has 
printed more.” 


“ More? I should think so!” 


And Mme. de Brécourt sprang up, 
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standing before her. “And you let 
him—about yourself? You gave him 
facts ?” 

“TI told him—I told him—I don’t 
know what. It wasfor his paper— 
he wants everything. It’s a very 
fine paper.” 

“A very fine paper?” Mme. de 
Brécourt stared, with parted lips. 
“Have you seen, have you touched 
the hideous sheet? Ah my brother, 
my brother!” she wailed again, turn- 
ing away. 

“Tf your brother were here you 
wouldn’t talk to me this way—he 
would protect me!” cried Francie, on 
her feet, seizing her little muff and 
moving to the door. 

“Go away, go away or they'll kill 
you!” Mme. de Brécourt went on, 
excitedly. ‘After all I have done 
for you—after the way I have lied for 
you!” And she sobbed, trying to 
repress her sobs. 

Francie, at this, broke out into a 
torrent of tears. “I'll go home. 
Father, father!” she almost shrieked, 
reaching the door. 

“Oh, your father—he has been a 
nice father, bringing you up in such 
ideas!” These words followed her 
with infinite scorn, but almost as 
Mme. de Brécourt uttered them, 
struck by a sound, she sprang after 
the girl, seized her, drew her back and 
held her a moment, listening, before 
she could pass out. “ Hush—hush— 
they are coming in here, they are too 
anxious! Deny—deny it—say you 
know nothing! Your sister must 
have said things—and such things: 
say it all comes from ser!” 

“Oh, you dreadful—is that what 
you dot” cried Francie, shaking her- 
self free. The door opened as she 
spoke and Mme. de Brécourt walked 
quickly to the window, turning her 
back. Mme. de Cliché was there and 
Mr. Probert and M. de Brécourt and 
M. de Cliché. They entered in silence 
and M. de Brécourt, coming last, closed 
the door softly behind him. Francie 
had never been in a court of justice, 
but if she had had that experience 
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these four persons would have re- 
minded her of the jury filing back 
into their box with their verdict. 
They all looked at her hard as she 
stood in the middle of the room; 
Mme. de Brécourt gazed out of the 
window, wiping her eyes; Mme. de 
Cliché grasped a newspaper, crumpled 
and partly folded. Francie got a quick 
impression, moving her eyes from one 
face to another, that old Mr. Probert 
was the worst; his mild, ravaged ex- 
pression was terrible. He was the 
one who looked at her least ; he went 
to the fireplace and leaned on the 
mantel, with his head in his hands. 
He seemed ten years older. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, mademoiselle, 
mademoiselle!’’ said Maxime de 
Cliché slowly, impressively, in a tone 
of the most respectful but most 
poignant reproach. 

“ Have you seen it—have they sent 
it to you?” his wife asked, thrusting 
the paper towards her. “It’s quite at 
your service!” But as Francie neither 
spoke nor took it she tossed it upon 
the sofa, where, as it opened, falling, 
the girl read the name of ‘“‘ The Rever- 
berator.” Mme. de Cliché carried her 
head very far back. 

. “She has nothing to do with it—it’s 
just as I told you—she’s overwhelmed,” 
said Mme. de Brécourt, remaining at 
the window. 

“You would do well to read it—it’s 
worth the trouble,” Alphonse de Bré- 
court remarked, going over to his wife. 
Francie saw him kiss her as he per- 
ceived her tears. She was angry at 
her own; she choked and swallowed 
them ; they seemed somehow to put 
her in the wrong. 

“ Have you had no idea that any 
such monstrosity would be perpe- 
trated?”” Mme. de Cliché went on, 
coming nearer to her. She had a 
manner of forced calmness—as if she 
wished it to be understood that she 
was one of those who could be reason- 
able under any provocation, though 
she were trembling within — which 
made Francie draw back. ‘C'est 
pourtant rempli de choses—which we 
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know you to have been told of—by 
what folly, great heaven! It’s right 
and left—no one is spared—it’s all 
over the place. My sister perhaps 
will have told you of the apprehen- 
sions I had—I couldn’t resist them, 
though I thought of nothing so awful 
as this, God knows, the day I met 
you at Mr. Waterlow’s with your 
journalist.” 

“Thave told her everything—don’t 
you see she’s anéantie? Let her go, 
let her go!” exclaimed Mme. de Bré- 
court, still at the window. 

“Ah, your journalist, your jour- 
nalist, mademoiselle!” said Maxime 
de Cliché. “Iam very sorry to have 
to say anything in regard to any 
friend of yours that can give you so 
little pleasure; but I promise myself 
the satisfaction of administering to 
him, with these hands, a dressing he 
won’t forget, if I may trouble you so 
far as to ask you to let him knowit!” 

M. de Cliché fingered the points of 
his moustache; he diffused some 
powerful scent ; Francie did not like 
his eyes. She wished Mr. Probert 
would say something kind to her; 
but she had row determined to be 
strong. They were ever so many 
against one; Gaston was far away 
and she felt heroic. “If you mean 
Mr. Flack—I don’t know what you 
mean,” she said, as composedly as 
possible, to M. de Cliché. “ Mr. 
Flack has gone to London.” 

At this M. de Brécourt gave a free 
laugh, and his brother-in-law replied, 
“ Ah, it’s easy to go to London.” 

“They like such things there ; they 
do them more and more. It’s as bad 
as America!” Mme. de Cliché declared. 

“Why have you sent for me—what 
do you all want me to do? You might 
explain—I am only an American girl !” 
said Francie, whose being “only an 
American girl” did not prevent her 
pretty head from holding itself now 
as high as Mme. de Cliché’s. 

Mme. de Brécourt came back to her 
quickly, laying her hand on her arm. 
“You are very nervous—you had 
much better go home. I will explain 
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everything to them—I will make them 
understand. The carriage is there— 
it had orders to wait.” 

“T’m not in the least nervous, but 
I have made you all so,” Francie re- 
plied, laughing. 

“T defend you, my dear young lady 
—l insist that you are only a wretched 
victim, like ourselves,” M. de Brécourt 
remarked, approaching her with a 
smile. ‘I see the hand of a woman 
in it, you know,” he went on, to the 
others ; “‘for there are touches of a 
vulgarity that a man doesn’t sink to 
(he can’t, his very organization pre- 
vents him) even if he be the greatest 
cad on earth. But please don’t doubt 
that I have maintained that that 
woman is not you.” 

“The way you talk—I don’t know 
how to write,” said Francie. 

“My poor child, when one knows 
you as I do!” murmured Mme. de 
Biécourt, with her arm around her. 

“There’s a lady who helps hinm— 
Mr. Flack has told me so,” Francie 
continued. “She's a literary lady— 
here in Paris—she writes what he 
tells her. I think her name is Miss 
Topping, but she calls herself Florine 
—or Dorine,” Francie added. 

‘Miss Dosson, you’re too rare!” 
Marguerite de Cliché exclaimed, giving 
a long moan of pain which ended in 
an incongruous laugh. “Then you 
have been three to it,’ she went on ; 
“that accounts for its perfection !” 

Francie disengaged herself again 
from Mme. de Brécourt and .went to 
Mr. Probert, who stood looking down 
at the fire, with his back to her. 
“Mr. Probert, I’m very sorry at 
what I've done to distress you; I had 
no idea you would all feel sv badly. 
I didn’t mean any harm. I thought 
you would like it.’’ 

The old man turned a little, bending 
his eyes on her, but without taking 
her hand as she had hoped. Usu- 


ally when they met he kissed her. 
He did not look angry but he looked 
very ill. A strange inarticulate sound, 
a kind of exclamation of amazement 
and mirth, came from the others when 
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she said she thought they would like 
it; and indeed poor Francie was far 
from being able to judge of the droll 
effect of that speech. “Like it—/ike 
it ?” said Mr. Probert, staring at her 
as if he were a little afraid of her. 

““What do you mean? She admits 
—she admits!” cried Mme. de Cliché 
to her sister. “ Did you arrange it all 
that day in the Bois—to punish me 
for having tried to separate you?” she 
pursued, to the girl, who stood gazing 
up piteously at the old man. 

“T don’t know what he has pub- 
lished—I haven’t seen it—I don't 
understand. I thought it was only to 
be a piece about me.” 

“* About me!” M. de Cliché repeated 
in English. “Elle est divine!” He 
turned away, raising his shoulders 
and hands and then letting them 
fall. 

Mme. de Brécourt had picked up 
the newspaper ; she rolled it together, 
saying to Francie that she must take 
it home, take it home immediately— 
then she would see. She only seemed 
to wish to get her out of the room. 
But Mr. Probert had fixed the girl 
with his sick stare. “ You gave infor- 
mation for that? You desired it?” 

“Why, I didn’t desire it, but Mr. 
Flack did.” 

“ Why do you know such ruffians? 
Where was your father?” the old 
man groaned. 

“T thought he would just praise my 
picture and give pleasure to Mr. 
Waterlow,” Francie went on... “I 
thought he would just speak about 
my being engaged and give a little 
account ; so many people in America 
would be interested ” 

** So many people in America—that’s 
just the dreadful thought, my dear,” 
said Mme. de Brccourt, kindly. 
‘“* Voyons, put it in your muff and tell 
us what you think of it.” And she 
continued to thrust forward the 
scandalous journal. 

But Francie took no notice of it; 
she looked round from Mr. Probert at 
the others. “Itcld Gaston I should 
do something you wouldn’t like.” 
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“Well, he'll believe it now!” cried 
Mme. de Cliché. 

“My poor child, do you think he 
will like it any better?” asked Mme. 
de Brécourt. 

Francie fastened her eyes on her a 
moment. “ He'll see it over there— 
he has seen it now.” 

“Oh, my dear, you'll have news of 
him. Don’t beafraid!” laughed Mme. 
de Cliche. 

“Did e send you the paper?” the 
girl went on, to Mr. Probert. 

- “Tt was not directed in his hand,” 
said M. de Brécourt. “There was 
some stamp on the band—it came 
from the office.” 

“Mr. Flack—is that his hideous 
name?’—must have seen to that,” 
Mme. de Brécourt suggested. 

‘Or perhaps Florine!” exclaimed 
M. de Cliché. “I should like to get 
hold of Florine.” 

“ T did—I did tell him so!” Francie 
repeated, with her innocent face, 
alluding to her statement of a moment 
before and speaking as if she thought 
the circumstance detracted from the 
offence. : 

“So did I—so did we all!” said 
Mme. de Cliché. 

- “And will he suffer—as you 
suffer?” Francie continued, appealing 
to Mr. Probert. 

“Suffer, suffer? He’ll die!” cried 
the old man. “However, I won't 
answer for him ; he’ll tell you himself, 
when he returns,” 

“He'll die?” asked Francie, with 
expanded eyes. 

“He'll never return—how can he 
show bimself ?” said Mme. de Cliche. 

*That’s not true—he’ll come back 
to stand by me!” the girl flashed 
out. 

“How could you not feel that we 
were the last—the very last?” asked 
Mr. Probert, very gently. ‘“ How 
could you not feel that my son was 
the very last—?” 

“Cvest un sens qui lui manque!” 
commented Mme. de Cliché. 

“Let her go, papa—do let her go 
home,” Mme. de Brécourt interposed. 
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“Surely. That's the only place for 
her to-day!” the elder sister con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, my child—you oughtn’t to 
be here. It’s your father—he ought 
to understand,” said Mr. Probert. 

“ For God’s sake don’t send for him 
—let it all stop!” begged Mme. de 
Cliché. 

Francie looked at her; then she 
said, “‘Good-bye, Mr. Probert—good- 
bye, Susan.” 

“Give her your arm—take her to 
the carriage,’ she heard Mme. de 
Brécourt say to her husband. She 
got to the door she hardly knew how 
—she was only conscious that Susan 
held her once more long enough to 
kiss her. Poor Susan wanted to 
comfort her: that showed how bad 
(feeling as she did) she believed the 
whole business would yet be. It would 
be bad because Gaston—Gaston— 
Francie did not complete that thought, 
yet only Gaston was in her mind as 
she hurried to the carriage. M. de 
Brécourt “hurried beside her; she 
would not take his arm. But he opened 
the door for her, and as she got in she 
heard him murmur strangely, “ You 
are charming, mademoiselle—charm- 


0? 


ing, charming ! 


XII. 


Her absence had not been long, and 
when she re-entered the familiar salon 
at the hotel she found her father and 
sister sitting there together as if they 
were timing her—a prey to curiosity 
and suspense. Mr. Dosson however 
gave no sign of impatience ; he only 
looked at her in silence through the 
smoke of his cigar (he profaned the 
red satin splendour with perpetual 
fumes,) as she burst into the room. 
No other word than the one I use 
expresses the tell-tale character of 
poor Francie’s ingress. She rushed 
to one of the tables, flinging down 
her muff and gloves, and the next 
moment Delia, who had sprung up as 
she came in, had caught her in her 





arms and was glaring into her face 
with a “Francie Dosson—what /ave 
you been through?” Francie said 
nothing at first, only closing her eyes 
and letting her sister do what she 
would with her. “She has been crying, 
father—she jas,” Delia went on, pull- 
ing her down upon a sofa and almost 
shaking her as she continued. “ Will 
you please tell? I’ve been perfectly 
wild! Yes you have, you dreadful 
—!” the elder girl declared, kissing 
her on the eyes. They opened at this 
compassionate pressure and Francie 
rested them in their beautiful distress 
on her father, who had now risen to 
his feet and stood with his back to the 
fire. 

“ Why, daughter,” said Mr. Dosson, 
“you look as if you had had quite a 
worry.” 

“TI told you J should—I told you, I 


told you!” Francie broke out with 
a trembling voice. “And now it’s 
come!” 


“You don’t mean to say you've 
done anything!” cried Delia, very. 
white. 

“Tt’s all over—it’s all over!” 
Francie pursued, turning her eyes to 
her sister. 

“Are you crazy, Francie?” this 
young lady asked. “I’m sure you look 
as if you were.” 

“ Ain’t you going to be married, my 
child?” asked Mr. Dosson benevo- 
lently, coming nearer to her. 

Francie sprang up, releasing herself 
from her sister, and threw her arms 
around him. “Will you take me 
away, father—will you take me right 
away?” 

“ Of course I will, my precious. I'll 
take you anywhere. I don’t want 
anything—it wasn’t my idea!” And 
Mr. Dosson and Delia looked at each 
other while the girl pressed her face 
upon his shoulder. 

“T never heard such trash—you 
can’t behave that way! Has he got en- 
gaged to some one else—in America ?”’ 
Delia demanded. 

“ Why, if it’s overit’s over. I guess 
it’s all right,” said Mr. Dosson, kissing 
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his younger daughter. “I'll go back 
or I'll go on. I'll go anywhere you 
like!” 

“You won’t have your daughters 
insulted, I presume!” Delia cried. “ If 
you don’t tell me this moment what 
has happened I’ll drive straight round 
there and find out.” 

“ Have they insulted you, sweetie ?” 
asked the old man, bending over the 
girl, who simply leaned upon him with 
her hidden face, with no sound of 
tears. 

Francie raised her head, turning 
round upon her sister. ‘“ Did I ever 
tell you anything else—did I ever 
believe in it for an hour ¢” 

“Oh well, if you’ve done it on pur- 
pose—to triumph over me—we might 
as well go home, certainly. But I 
think you had better wait till Gaston 
comes.” 

“Tt will be worse when he comes— 
if he thinks the same as they do.” 

“ Have they insulted you—have 
they?” Mr. Dosson repeated ; while 
the smoke of his cigar, curling round 
the question, gave him the air of asking 
it with placidity. 

“They think I’ve insulted them— 
they’re in an awful state — they're 
almost dead. Mr. Flack has put it 
into the paper—everything, I don’t 
know what—and they think it’s too 
fearful. They were all there together 
—all at me at once, groaning and 
carrying on. I never saw people so 
affected.” 

Delia listened in bewilderment, 
staring. “So affected?” 

“Ah, yes, there’s a good deal of 
that,” said Mr. Dosson. 

“It’s too real—too terrible; you 
don’t understand. It’s all printed there 
—that they’re immoral, and every- 
thing about them ; everything that’s 
private and dreadful.” 

“Immoral, is that so?” Mr. Dos- 
son asked. 

‘And about me too, and about 
Gaston and my marriage, and all sorts 
of personalities, and all the names, 
and Mme. de Villepreux, and every- 
thing. It’s all printed there and 
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they’ve read it. It says that one of 
them steals.” 

“Will you be so good as to tell me 
what you are talking about?” Delia 
inquired sternly, ‘“ Where is it printed 
and what have we got to do with 
it?” 

‘Some one sent it, and I told Mr. 
Flack.” 

“Do you mean his paper? Oh the 
horrid brute!” Delia cried, with pas- 
sion. 

“Do they mind so what they see 
in the papers?” asked Mr. Dosson. 
“T guess they haven’t seen what I’ve 
seen. Why, there used to be things 
about me—— !” 

“Well, it is about us too, about 
every one. They think it’s the same as 
if I wrote it.” 

“Well, you know what you could 
do,” said Mr. Dosson, smiling at his 
daughter. 

“Do you mean that piece about 
your picture—that you told me about 
when you went with him again to see 
it?” Delia asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know what piece it is ; 
1 haven't seen it.” 

“Haven’t seen it? Didn’t they 
show it to you?” 

“ Yes—but I couldn’t read it. Mme. 
de Brécourt wanted me to take it— 
but I left it behind.” 

“Well, that’s like you—like the 
Tauchnitzes littering up our track. 
T'll be bound I'd see it,” said Delia. 
“ Hasn’t it come, doesn’t it always 
come ¢”’ 

“T guess we haven’t had the last— 
unless it’s somewhere round,” said 
Mr. Dosson. 

“Father, go out and get it—you 
can buy it on the boulevard!” Delia 
continued. “ Francie, what did you 
want to tell him?” 

“T didn’t know; I was just con- 
versing ; he seemed to take so much 
interest.” 

“Oh, he’s a deep one!” groaned 
Delia. 

“Well, if folks are immoral you 
can’t keep it out of the papers—and I 
don’t know as you ought to want to,” 
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Mr. Dosson remarked. “If they are 
I’m glad to know it, lovey.” And he 
gave his younger daughter a glance 
apparently intended to show that in 
this case he should know what to do. 

But Francie was looking at her 
sister as if her attention had been 
arrested. ‘How do you mean—a 
deep one?” 

“ Why, he wanted to break it off, 
the wretch !” 

Francie stared ; then a deeper flush 
leapt to her face, in which already 
there was a look of fever. ‘ To break 
off my engagement ?” 

“ Yes, just that. But I'll be hanged 
if he shall. Father, will you allow 
that?” 

* Allow what?” 

“ Why Mr. Flack’s vile interference. 
You won’t let him do as he likes with 
us, I suppose, will you?” 

*Tt’s all done—it’s all done!” said 
Francie. The tears had suddenly started 
into her eyes again. 

“Well, he’s so smart that it is 
likely he’s too smart,” said Mr. Dosson. 
“ But what did they want you to do 
about it?—that’s what I want to 
know,” he went on. 

“They wanted me to say I knew 
nothing about it—but I couldn't.” 

“ But you didn’t, and you don’t—if 
you haven’t even read it!” Delia 
returned. 

“Where is the d—d thing?” her 
father asked, looking helplessly about 
him. 

“On the boulevard, at the very first 
of those kiosks you come to. That 
old woman has it—the one who speaks 
English—she always has it. Do go 
and get it—do/” And Delia pushed 
him, looked for his hat for him. 

“1 knew he wanted to print some- 
thing, and I can’t say I didn’t!” 
Francie said. “I thought he would 
praise my portrait and that Mr. 
Waterlow would like that, and Gaston 
and every one. And he talked to me 
about the paper—he is always doing 
that and always was—and I didn’t 
see the harm. But even just knowing 
him—they think that’s vile.” 
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“ Well, 1 should hope we can know 
whom we like!” Delia declared, jump- 
ing in her mystification and alarm 
from one point of view to another. 

Mr. Dosson had put on his hat—he 


was going out for the paper. “ Why, 
he kept us alive last year,”’ he said. 

“Well, he seems to have killed us 
now!” Delia cried. 

“ Well, don’t give up an old friend,” 
said Mr. Dosson, with his hand on the 
door. “And don’t back down on 
anything you’ve done.” 

“Lord, what a fuss about an old 
newspaper!” Delia went on, in her 
exasperation. ‘It must be about two 
weeks old, anyway. Didn’t they ever 
see a society paper before!” 

“They can’t have seen much,” said 
Mr. Dosson. He paused, still with 
his hand on the door.” “Don’t you 
worry—Gaston will make it all right.” 

“ Gaston !—it will kill Gaston*!” 

“Is that what they say?” Delia 
demanded. 

“Gaston will never look at me 
again.” 

“Well then, he’ll have to look at 
me,” said Mr. Dosson. 

“Do you mean that he’ll give you 
up—that he'll be so abject?” Delia 
went on. 

“ They say he’s just the one who will 
feel it most. But I’m the one who 
does that,” said Francie, with a strange 
smile. 

“They're stuffing you with lies— 
because they don’t like it. He'll be 
tender and true,” answered Delia. 

“When they hate met—Never 
And Francie shook her head slowly, 
still with her touching smile. ‘That’s 
what he cared for most—to make them 
like me.” 

“ And isn’t hea gentleman, I should 
like to know?” asked Delia. 

“Yes, and that’s why I won’t marry 
him—if I’ve injured him.” 

“Pshaw! he has seen the papers 
over there. You wait till he comes,” 


1”? 


Mr. Dosson enjoined, passing out of 
the room. 

The girls remained there together 
and after a moment Delia exclaimed— 
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“ Well, he has got to fix it—that’s one 
thing I can tell you!” 

“Who has got to fix it?” 

“ Why, that villainous man. He has 
got to publish another piece, saying 
it’s all false, or all a mistake.” 

“Yes, you had better make him,” 
said Francie, with a weak laugh. 
“ You had better go after him—down 
to Nice.” 

“You don’t mean to say he has 
gone to Nice?”’ 

“Didn’t he say he was going there 
as soon as he came back from London 
—going right through, without stop- 
ping?” 

“I don’t know but he did,” said 
Delia. Then she added — “ The 
coward |” 

“Why do you say that? He can’t 
hide at Nice—they can find him there.” 

“ Are they going after him?” 

“They want to shoot him—to stab 
him, I don’t know what—those men.” 

“Well, I wish they would,” said 
Delia. 

“They had better shoot me. I shall 
defend him—I shall protect him,” 
Francie went on. 

“ How can you protect him? You 
shall never speak to him again.” 

Francie was silent a moment. “I 
can protect him without speaking to 
him. I can tell the simple truth— 
that he didn’t print a word but what 
I told him.” 

“That can’t be so. He fixed it up. 
They always do, in the papers. Well 
now, he has got to bring out a piece 
praising them up—praising them to 
the skies: that’s what he has got to 
do!” Delia declared, with decision. 

“Praisingthem up? They'll hatethat 
worse,” Francie returned, musingly. 

Delia stared. ‘ What on earth do 
they want then?” 

Francie had sunk upon the sofa; 
her eyes were fixed on the carpet. 
She made no reply to her sister's 
question but presently she said, “‘ We 
had better go to-morrow, the first hour 
that’s possible.” 

“Go where? 


Do you mean to 
Nice {”’ 


“T don’t care where. 
to get away.” 

“ Before Gaston comes — without 
seeing him?” 

“1 don’t want to see him. When 
they were all ranting and raving at 
me just now I wished he was there— 
I told them so. But now I feel differ- 
ently—-I can never see him again.” 

**I don’t suppose you're crazy, are 
you?” cried Delia. 

“T can’t tell him it wasn’t me—I 
can’t, I can’t!” the younger girl went 
on 


Anywhere, 


Delia planted herself in front of her. 
“Francie Dosson, if you’re going to 
tell him you’ve done anything wrong 
you might as well stop before you 
begin. Didn't you hear what father 
said?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Francie 
replied, listlessly. 

“*Don’t give up an old friend— 
there’s nothing on earth so mean.’ 
Now isn’t Gaston Probert an old 
friend?” 

“It will be very simple—he will 
give me up.” 

“Then he’ll be a low wretch.” 

“ Not in the least—he’ll give me up 
as he took me. He would never have 
asked me to marry him if he hadn’t 
been able to get them.to accept me: 
he thinks everything in life of them. 
If they cast me off now he'll do just 
the same. He'll have to choose be- 
tween us, and when it comes to that 
he'll never choose me.” 

“He'll never choose Mr. Flack, if 
that’s what you mean—if you are 
going to identify yourself so with 
him!” 

“Oh, I wish he’d never been born!” 
Francie suddenly shivered. And then 
she added that she was sick—she was 
going to bed, and her sister took her 
off to her room. 

Mr. Dosson, that afternoon, sitting 
by Francie’s bedside, read out from 
the copy of “ The Reverberator ” which 
he had purchased on the boulevard 
the dreadful “piece” to his two 
daughters, It is a remarkable fact 


that as a family they were rather dis- 
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appointed in this composition, in which 
their curiosity found less to repay it 
than it had expected, their resentment 
against Mr. Flack less to stimulate 
it, their imaginative effort to take 
the point of view of the Proberts less 
to sustain it, and their acceptance of 
the promulgation of Francie’s innocent 
remarks as a natural incident of the 
life of the day less to make them re- 
consider it. The letter from Paris ap- 
peared lively, “chatty,” even brilliant, 
and so far as the personalities con- 
tained in it were concerned Mr. Dosson 
wanted to know if they weren’t aware 
over here of the charges brought every 
day against the most prominent men 
in Boston. “If there was anything 
in that style they might talk,” he 
said; and he scanned the effusion 
afresh with a certain surprise at not 
finding in it some imputation of pecu- 
niary malversation. The effect of an 
acquaintance with the text was to 
depress Delia, who didn’t exactly see 
what there was in it to take back or 
explain away. However, she was aware 
there were some points they didn’t 
understand, and doubtless these were 
the scandalous places—the things that 
had thrown the Proberts into a state. 
But why should they be in a state if 
other people didn’t understand the 
allusions—they were peculiar, but pe- 
culiarly incomprehensible—any better 
than she did? The whole thing struck 
Francie as infinitely less lurid than 
Mme. de Brécourt’s account of it, and 
the part about herself and her portrait 
seemed to make even less of the sub- 
ject than it easily might have done. 
It was scanty, it was “skimpy,” and 
if Mr. Waterlow was offended it 
would not be because they had pub- 
lished too much about him. It was 
nevertheless clear to her that there 
were a lot of things that she hadn't 
told Mr. Flack, as well as a great 
many that she had: perhaps these 
were the things that that lady had 
put in— Florine or Dorine—the one she 
had mentioned at Mme. de Brécourt’s. 

All the same, if the communication 
in “The Reverberator” gave them at 
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the hotel less of a sensation than had 
been announced and bristled so much 
less than was to have been feared with 
explanations of the anguish of the 
Proberts, this did not diminish the 
girl’s sense of responsibility nor make 
the case a whit less grave. It only 
showed how sensitive and fastidious 
the Proberts were and therefore with 
what difficulty they could forgive. 
Moreover Francie made another re- 
flection as she lay there—for Delia 
kept her in bed nearly three days, 
feeling that for the moment at any 
rate that was an effectual reply to the 
wish she had signified that they should 
leave Paris. Perhaps they had got 
coarse and callous, Francie said to 
herself; perhaps they had read so 
many articles like that that they had 
lost their delicacy, the sense of certain 
differences and decencies. Then, very 
weak and vague and passive as she 
was now, in the bedimmed room, in 
the soft Parisian bed, and with Delia 
treating her as much as possible like 
a sick person, she thought of the 
lively and chatty letters that they had 
always seen in the papers and won- 
dered whether they a// meant a viola- 
tion of sanctities, a convulsion of 
homes, a burning of smitten faces, a 
rupture of girls’ engagements. It was 
present to her as an agreeable negative, 
I must add, that her father and sister 
took no strenuous view of her respon- 
sibility or of their own: they didn’t 
bring the matter up to her as a crime 
or make her worse through her feeling 
that they hovered about in tacit 
disapproval. There was a pleasant, 
cheerful helplessness in her father in 
regard to this as in regard to every- 
thing else. There could be no more 
discussion among them on such a 
question than there had ever been, for 
none was needed to illustrate the fact 
that for these candid minds the news- 
papers and all they contained were a 
part of the general fatality of things, 
of the recurrent freshness of the 
universe, coming out like the sun in 
the morning or the stars at night. 
The thing that worried Francie most 
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while Delia kept her in bed was the 
apprehension of what her father might 
do; but this was not a fear of what 
he might do to Mr. Flack. He would 
go round perhaps to Mr. Probert’s or 
to Mme. de Brécourt’s to reprimand 
them for having made things so rough 
for his “chicken.” It was true she 
had scarcely ever seen him repri- 
mand any one for anything ; but on 
the other hand nothing like that had 
ever happened before to her or to Delia. 
They had made each other cry once or 
twice but no one else had ever made 
them, and no one had ever broken out 
on them that way and frightened them 
half to death. Francie wanted her 
father not to go round; she had a 
sense that those other people had 
somehow stores of censure, of superi- 
ority in any discussion, which he could 
not command. She wanted nothing 
done, and no communication to pass— 
only a proud, unbickering silence on 
the part of the Dossons. If the 
Proberts made a noise and they made 
none it would be they who would 
have the best appearance. Moreover, 
now, with each elapsing day she felt 
that she did wish to see Gaston about 
it. Her desire was to wait, counting 
the hours, so that she might just 
explain, saying two or three things. 
Perhaps these things would not make 
it better—very likely they would not ; 
but at any rate, nothing would have 
been done in the interval, at least on 
her part and her father’s and Delia’s, 
to make it worse. She told her father 
that she should not like him to go 
round, and she was in some degree 
relieved at perceiving that he did not 
seem very clear as to what it was 
open to him to say to the Proberts. 
He was not afraid but he was vague. 
His relation to aimost everything that 
had happened to them as a family 
for a good while back was a sense of 
the absence of precedents, and pre- 
cedents were particularly absent now, 
for he had never before seen a lot of 
people in a rage about a piece in the 
paper. Delia also reassured her ; she 
said she would see to it that their 


father didn’t dash off. She communi- 
cated to her indeed that he had not the 
smallest doubt that Gaston, in a few 
days, would blow them all up much 
higher than they had blown her, and 
that he was very sorry he had let her 
go round on that sort of summons to 
Mme. de Brécourt’s. It was for her 
and the rest to come to Francie and 
to him, and if they had anything 
practical to say they would arrive in 
a body yet. If Mr. Dosson had the 
sense of his daugher’s having been 
roughly handled he derived some of 
the consolation of amusement from 
his persistent humorous view of the 
Proberts as a “body.” If they were 
consistent with their character or 
with their complaint they would move 
en masse upon the hotel, and he stayed 
at home a good deal, as if he were wait- 
ing for them. Delia intimated to her 
sister that this vision cheered them up 
as they sat, they two, in the red salon 
while Francie was in bed. Of course 
it did not exhilarate this young lady, 
and she even looked for no brighter 
side now. She knew almost nothing 
but her sharp little ache of suspense, 
her presentiment of Gaston’s horror, 
which grew all the while. Delia re- 
marked to her once that he would 
have seen lots of society-papers over 
there, he would have become familiar ; 
but this only suggested to the girl 
(she had strange new moments of 
quick reasoning at present,) that that 
really would only prepare him to be 
disgusted, not to be indifferent. His 
disgust would be colder than anything 
she had ever known and would com- 
plete her knowledge of him—make 
her understand him properly for the 
first time. She would just meet it as 
briefly as possible; it would finish 
the business, wind up the episode, and 
all would be over. 

He did not write ; that proved it in 
advance ; there had now been two or 
three posts without a letter. He had 


seen the paper in Boston or in New 
York and it had struck him dumb. 
It was very well for Delia to say that 
of course he didn’t write when he was 
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on the sea: how could they get his 
letters even if he did? There had 
been time before—before he sailed ; 
though Delia represented that people 
never wrote then. They were ever so 
much too busy at the last and they 
were going to see their correspondents 
in a few days, anyway. The only 
missives that came to Francie were a 
copy of “ The Reverberator,” addressed 
in Mr. Flack’s hand and with a great 
inkmark on the margin of the fatal 
letter, and a long note from Mme. de 
Brécourt, received forty-eight hours 
after the scene at her house. This 
lady expressed herself as follows : 


*“*My DEAR FRANCcIE,—I felt very badly 
after you had gone yesterday morning, and I 
had twenty minds to go and see, you. But 
we have talked it over conscientiously and it 
appears to us ‘that we have no right to take 
any such step till Gaston arrives. The situa- 
tion is not exclusively ours but belongs to 
him as well, and we feel that we ought to 
make it over to him in as simple and compact 
a form as possible. Therefore, as we regard 
it, we had better not touch it (it’s so delicate, 
isn’t it, my poor child ?), but leave it just as 
it is. They think I even exceed my powers 
in writing you these simple lines, and that 
once your participation has been constatée 
(which was the only advantage of that dread- 
ful scene), everything should stop. But I have 
liked you, Francie, I have oe the in you, 
and I don’t wish you to be able to say that in 
spite of the thunderbolt you have drawn 
down upon us I have not treated you with 
tenderness. It is a thunderbolt indeed, my 

or and innocent but disastrous little friend! 
Ve are hearing more of it already—the 
horrible Republican papers here have (as we 
know) already got hold of the unspeakable 
sheet and are preparing to reproduce the 
article: that is such parts of it as they may 
put forward (with innuendoes and sows-enten- 
dus to eke out the rest) without exposing 
themselves to a suit for defamation. Poor 
Léonie de Villepreux has been with us con- 
stantly and Jeanne and her husband have 
telegraphed that we may expect them day 
after to-morrow. They are evidently im- 
mensely émotionnés, for they almost never 
telegraph. They wish so to receive Gaston. 
Wola determined all the same to be in- 


tensely quiet, and that will be sure to be his 
view. Alphonse and Maxime now recognise 
that it is best to leave Mr. Flack alone, hard 
as itis to keep one’s hands off him. Have 
you anything to Zui faire dire—to my precious 
brother, when he arrives? But it is foolish 
of me to ask you that, for you had much 


better not answer this. You will no doubt 
have an opportunity to say to him—whatever, 
my dear Francie, you can say! It will matter 
comparatively little that you may never be 
able to say it to your friend, with every 
allowance, 

‘* SUZANNE DE BREcoURT.” 


Francie looked at this letter and 
tossed it away without reading it. 
Delia picked it up, read it to her 
father, who didn’t understand it, and 
kept it in her possession, poring over 
it as Mr. Flack had seen her pore 
over the cards that were left while 
she was out, or over the registers of 
American travellers. They knew of 
Gaston’s arrival by his telegraphing 
from Havre (he came back by the 
French line), and he mentioned the 
hour—“about dinner-time’’—at which 
he should reach Paris. Delia, after 
dinner, made her father take her to 
the circus, so that Francie should be 
left alone to receive her intended, 
who would be sure to hurry round in 
the course of the evening. The girl 
herself expressed no preference what- 
ever on this point, and the idea was 
one of Delia’s masterly ones, her 
flashes of inspiration. There was 
never any difficulty about imposing 
such conceptions on her father. But 
at half-past ten, when they returned, 
the young man had not appeared, and 
Francie remained only long enough to 
say, “I told you so!” with a white 
face and to march off to her room 
with her candle. She locked herself 
in and her sister could not get at her 
that night. It was another of Delia’s 
inspirations not to try, after she had 
felt that the door was fast. She for- 
bore, in the exercise of a great dis- 
cretion, but she herself in the ensuing 
hours slept not a wink. Nevertheless, 
the next morning, as early as ten 
o'clock, she had the energy to drag 
her father out to the banker’s and 
to keep him out two hours. It would 
be inconceivable now that Gaston 
should not turn up before the déjéuner. 
He did turn up; about eleven o'clock 
he came in and found Francie alone. 
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She perceived, in the strangest way, 
that he was very pale, at the same 
time that he was sunburnt; and not 
for an instant did he smile at her. 
It was very certain that there was no 
bright flicker in her own face, and they 
had the most singular, the most un- 
natural meeting. As he entered the 
room he said—* TI could not come last 
evening; they made it impossible ; 
they were all there and we were up 
till three o’clock this morning.” He 
looked as if he had been through ter- 
rible things, and it was not simply 
the strain of his attention to so much 
business in America. What passed 
next she could not remember after- 
wards ; it seemed only a few seconds 
before he said to her, slowly, holding 
her hand (before this he had pressed 
his lips to hers, silently), ‘Is it true, 
Francie, what they say (and they swear 
to it!), that you told that blackguard 


those horrors — that that infamous 
letter is only a report of your talk?” 

“T told him everything—it’s all me, 
me, ME!” the girl replied, exaltedly, 
without pretending to hesitate an 
instant as to what he might mean. 

Gaston looked at her with deep eyes ; 
then he walked straight away to the 
window and remained there in silence. 
Francie said nothing more. At last 
the young man went on, “ And I who 
insisted to them that there was no 
natural delicacy like yours!” 

“Well, you'll never need to insist 
about anything any more!” she cried. 
And with this she dashed out of the 
room by the nearest door, When 
Delia and Mr. Dosson returned the 
red salon. was empty and Francie 
was again locked into her room. 
Sut this time her sister forced an 
entrance. 

Henry JAMEs. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LETTERS OF 


Four hundred and seventeen letters 
of Charles Lamb’s, some of them never 
before published, in two well-printed 
but handy volumes, edited with notes 
illustrative, explanatory, and biogra- 
phical, by Canon Ainger, and supplied 
with an admirable index, are surely 
things to be thankful for and to be 
desired. No doubt the price is pro- 
hibitory. They will cost you in cash, 
these two volumes, full as they are 
from title-page to colophon with the 
sweetness and nobility, the mirth and 
the melancholy of their author’s life, 
touched as every page of them is with 
traces of a hard fate bravely borne, 
seven shillings and sixpence. None 
but American millionaires and foolish 
beok-collectors can bear such a strain 
upon their purses. It is the cab-fare 
to and from a couple of dull dinner- 
parties. But Mudie is in our midst, 
ever ready to supply our very modest 
intellectual wants at so much a quar- 
ter, and ward off the catastrophe so 
dreaded by all dust-hating housewives, 
the accumulation of those “ nasty 
books,” for which indeed but slender 
accommodation is provided in our 
upholstered households. Yet these 
volumes, however acquired, whether 
by purchase, and therefore destined 
to remain by your side ready to be 
handled whenever the mood seizes 
you, or borrowed from a library to 
be returned at the week’s end along 
with the last new novel people are 
painfully talking about, cannot fail to 
excite the interest and stir the emo- 
tions of all lovers of sound literature 
and true men. 

But first of all, Canon Ainger is to 
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ranged, with additions ; and a New Portrait. 
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CHARLES LAMB.! 


be congratulated on the completion of 
his task. He told us he was going to 
edit Lamb’s Works and Letters, and 
naturally one believed him; but in 
this world there is nothing so satis- 
factory as performance. To see a good 
work, well planned, well executed, and 
entirely finished by the same hand that 
penned, and the same mind that con- 
ceived, the original scheme, has some- 
thing about it which is surprisingly 
gratifying to the soul of man, accus- 
tomed as he is to the wreckage of 
projects and the failure of hopes. 
Canon Ainger’s edition of “ Lamb’s 
Works and Letters” stands complete 
in six volumes. Were one in search 
of sentiment one might perhaps find 
it in the intimate association existing 
between the editor and the old church 
by the side of which Lamb was born, 
and which he ever loved and accounted 
peculiarly his own. Elia was born a 
Templar. 


‘*T was born and passed the first seven years 
of my life in the Temple. Its church, its 
halls, its gardens, its fountain, its river, I 
had almost said—for in those young years, 
what was this king of rivers to me but a stream 
that watered our pleasant places !—these are 
of my oldest recollections.” 


Thus begins the celebrated essay 
on “The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple.” As a humble member of 
that honourable Society 1 rejoice that 
its Reader should be the man who has, 
as a labour of love and by virtue of 
qualifications which cannot be ques- 
tioned, placed upon the library shelf 
so complete and choice an edition of 
the works of one whose memory is 
perhaps the pleasantest thing about 
the whole place. 

So far as these two volumes of 
letters are concerned the course 
adopted by the editor has been, if I 
may make bold to say so, the right 
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one. He has simply edited them care- 
fully and added notes and an index. 
He has not attempted to tell Lamb’s 
life between times. He has already 
told the story of that life in a separate 
volume. I wish the practice could be 
revived of giving us a man’s corre- 
spondence all by itself in consecutive 
volumes as we have the letters of 
Horace Walpole, of Burke, of Richard- 
son, of Alexander Knox, and many 
others. It is astonishing what inter- 
esting and varied reading such volumes 
make. They never bore you. You do 
not stop to be bored. Something is 
always turning up sure to interest 
somebody. Some reference to a place 
you have visited ; to a house you have 
stayed at ; to a book you have read ; 
to a man or woman you wish to hear 
about. As compared with the mea- 
sured malice of a set biography, where 
you feel yourself in the iron grasp, not 
of the man whose life is being profess- 
edly written, but of the man (whom 
naturally you dislike) who has taken 
upon himself to write the life, these 
volumes of correspondence have all the 
ease and grace and truthfulness of 
nature. There is about as much re- 
semblance between reading them and 
your ordinary biography as between a 
turn on the treadmill and a saunter 
into Hertfordshire in search of Mackery 
End. I hope when we get hold of the 
biographies of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Iddesleigh, and Dean Stanley, we shall 
not find ourselves defrauded of our 
dues. But it is of the essence of letters 
that we should have the whole of each. 
I think it is wrong even to omit the 
merely formal parts. They all hang 
together. The method employed in 
the biography of George Eliot was, in 
my opinion—I can but state it—a 
vicious method. To serve up letters 
in solid slabs cut out of longer letters 
is distressing. Every letter a man 
or woman writes is an incriminating 
document. It tells a tale about him. 
Let the whole be read or none. 

Canon Ainger has adopted the right 
course. He has indeed omitted a few 
oaths—on the principle that “damns 


Charles Lamb. 


have had their day.” For my par‘ I 
think I should have been disposed i 
leave them alone. 


**The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turn’d my weeding-clips aside 
And spared the symbol dear.”’ 


But this is not a question to discuss 
with a dignitary of theChurch. Leaving 
out the oaths and, it may perhaps be, 
here and there a passage where the 
reckless humour of the writer led him 
to transcend the limits of becoming 
mirth, and mere notelets, we have in 
these two volumes Lamb’s letters just 
as they were written, save in an in- 
stance or two where the originals have 
been partially destroyed. The first is 
to Coleridge, and is dated May 27th, 
1796, the last is to Mrs. Dyer, ani 
was written on December 22nd, ‘834. 
Who, I wonder, ever managed to 
squeeze into a correspondence of forty 
years truer humour, madder non- 
sense, sounder sense, or more tender 
sympathy! They do not indeed (these 
letters) prate about first principles, but 
they contain many things conducive 
to a good life here below. 

The earlier letters strike the more 
solemn notes. As a young man Lamb 
was deeply religious, and for a time 
the appalling tragedy of his life, the 
death of his mother by his sister’s 
hand, deepened these feelings. His 
letters to Coleridge in September and 
October 1796 might very well appear 
in the early chapters of a saint’s life. 
They exhibit the rare union of a co 
lossal strength, entire truthfulness, no 
single emotion being ever exaggerated, 
with the tenderest and most refined 
feeling. Some of his sentences remind 
one of Johnson, others of Rousseau. 
How people reading these letters can 
ever have the impudence to introduce 
into the tones of their voices when 
they are referring to Lamb the faintest 
suspicion of condescension, as if they 
were speaking of one weaker than 
themselves, must always remain one 
of the unsolved problems of human 
conceit. 
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Lamb’s religiousness wore off. He 
refers to this in a letter written in 
1801 to Walter Wilson, and printed 
on page 171 of Canon Ainger’s first 
volume : 


**T have had a time of seriousness and I 
have known the importence and reality of a 
religious belief. Latterly, 1 acknowledge, 
much of my seriousness has gone off, whether 
from new company or some other new asso- 
ciations, but I still retain at bottom a con- 
viction of the truth and a certainty of the 
usefulness of religion.” 


The fact, I suspect, was that the 
strain of religious thoughts was proving 
too great for a brain which had once 
succumbed to madness, Religion sits 
very lightly on some minds. She could 
not have done so on Lamb’s. He took 
refuge in trivialities seriously, and 
played the fool in order to remain sane. 

Tnese Letters are of the same 
mat rial as the “ Essays of Elia.” The 
germs, nay, the very phrases, of the 
latter are frequently to be found in 
the former. This does not offend in 
his case, though as a rule a good letter 
ought not forcibly to remind us of a 
good essay by the same hand, Admi- 
rable as are Thackeray's lately-pub- 
lished letters, the parts I like best 
are those which remind me least of 
a “Roundabout Paper.” The author 
seems to steal in, and the author is 
the very last person you wish to see 
in a letter. But as you read Lamb’s 
letters you never think of the author : 
his personality carries you over every- 
thing. He manages—I will not say 
skilfully, for it was the natural result 
of his delightful character, always to 
address his letter to his correspondent 
—to make it a thing which, apart 
from the correspondent, his habits and 
idiosyncrasies, could not possibly have 
existed in the shape it does. One 
sometimes comes across things called 
letters which might have been ad- 
dressed to anybody. But these things 
are not letters: they are extracts from 
journals or circulars, and are usually 
either offensive or dull. 

Lamb’s letters are not indeed model 

No. 344.—vob. Lym. 


letters like Cowper’s. Though natural 
to Lamb, they cannot be called easy. 
“ Divine chit-chat ” is not the epithet 
to describe them. His notes are all 
high. He is sublime, heartrending, 
excruciatingly funny, outrageously ri- 
diculous, sometimes possibly an inch 
or two overdrawn. He carries the 
charm of incongruity and total un- 
expectedness to the highest pitch 
imaginable. John Sterling used to 


chuckle over the sudden way in which 
you turn up Adam in the following 
passage from a letter to Bernard 
Barton (vol. ii. p. 142): 


**Dear B. B.—You may know my letters 
by the paper and the folding. For the former 
I live on scraps obtained in charity from an 
old friend, whose stationery is a permanent 
perquisite ; for folding I shall do it neatly 
when I learn to tie my neck-cloths. I surprise 
most of my friends by writing to them on ruled 
paper, as if I had not got past pot-hooks and 
hangers. Sealing-wax I have none on my 
establishment ; wafers of the coarsest bran 
supply its place. When my epistles come to 
be weighed with Pliny’s, however superior to 
the Roman in delicate irony, judicious reflec- 
tions, &e., his gilt post will bribe over the 
judges to him. All the time I was at the 
E.1.H. I never mended a pen. I now cut ‘em 
to the stumps, marring rather than mending 
the primitive goose-quill. I cannot bear to 
may for articles I used to get for nothing. 

Vhen Adam laid out his first penny upon 
nonpareils at some stall in Mesopotamos, I 
think it went hard with him, reflecting upon 
his old goodly orchard where he had so many 
for nothing.” 


There are not many better pastimes 
for a middle-aged man who does not 
care for first principles or modern 
novels than to hunt George Dyer up- 
and-down Charles Lamb. Lamb created 
Dyer as surely as did Cervantes Don 
Quixote, Sterne Toby Shandy, or Charles 
Dickens Sam Weller. Outside Lamb 
George Dyer is the deadest of dead 
authors. Inside Lamb he is one of the 
quaintest, queerest, most humorously 
felicitous of living characters. Take 
up Canon Ainger’s first volume and 
turn to pages 97, 123, 125, 127, 131, 
133, 137, and 157. The list is happily 
not exhaustive, but it will be enough 
to add to the reader’s portrait-gallery 

H 
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of whimsicalities the picture of George 
Dyer by a master-hand. 

Lamb’s relations towards Coleridge 
and Wordsworth are exceedingly inter- 
esting. He loved them both as only 
Lamb could love his friends. He 
admired them both immensely as poets. 
He recognized what he considered their 
great intellectual superiority over him- 
self. He considered their friendship 
the crowning glory of his life. For 
Coleridge his affection reached devo- 
tion. The news of his death was a 
shock he never got over. He would 
keep repeating to himself, “ Coleridge 
is dead!” But with what a noble, 
independent, manly mind did he love 
his friends! How deep, how shrewd 
was his insight into their manifold 
infirmities! His maseuline nature and 
absolute freedom from that curse of 
literature, coterieship, stand revealed 
on every page of the history of Lamb’s 
friendships. 

On page 327 of Canon Ainger’s first 
volume there is a letter of Lamb’s, 
never before printed, addressed to his 
friend Manning, which is delightful 
reading. The editor did not get it in 
time to put it in the text, so the care- 
less reader might overlook it, lurking 
as it does amongst the notes. It is 
too long for quotation, but a morsel 
must be allowed me: 


**T lately received from Wordsworth a copy 
of the second volume, accompanied by an ac- 
knowledgment of having received from me 
many months since a copy of a certain tragedy 
with excuses for not having made any acknow- 
ledgment sooner, it being owing to an almost 
insurmountable aversion from letter-writ ing. 
This letter I answered in due form and time, 
and enumerated several of the passages which 
had most affected me, adding, unfortunately, 
that no single piece had moved me so forcibly 
as the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ ‘The Mad Mother,’ 
or the ‘ Lines at Tintern Abbey.’ The Post did 
not sleep a moment. I received almost in- 
stantaneously a long letter of four sweating 
pages from my Reluctant Letter-Writer, the 
purport of which was, he was sorry his second 
volume had not given me more pleasure (Devil 
a hint did I give that it had not pleased me), 
and was compelled to wish that my range of 
sensibility was more extended, being obliged 
to believe that 1 should receive large influxes 


of happiness and happy thoughts (I suppose 
from the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’) 
stuff about a certain union of Tenderness and 
Imagination, which in the sense he used Imagi- 
nation was not the characteristic of Shak- 
speare, but which Milton possessed in a degree 
far exceeding other Poets, which union, as the 
highest species of Poetry and chiefly deserving 
that name ‘he was most proud to aspire to’; 
then illustrating the said union by two quota- 
tions from his own second volume which I had 
been so unfortunate as to miss." 


But my quotation must stop. It has 
been long enough to make any one who 
has not already read the whole letter 
wish to do so, and to prove what I 
was saying about the independence of 
Lamb’s judgment even of his best 
friends. No wonder such a man did 
not like being called “ gentle-hearted ” 
even by 8. T. C., to whom he writes : 


**In the next edition of the ‘Anthology’ 
(which Pheebus avert, those nine other 
wandering maids also!) please to blot out 
‘gentle-hearted,’ and substitute drunken dog, 
ragged head, seld-shaven, odd-eyed, stuttering, 
or any other epithet which truly and properly 
belongs to the gentleman in question. 


Of downright fun and fooling of 
the highest intellectual calibre fine 
examples abound on all sides. The 
“Dick Hopkins” letter ranks very 
high. Manning, had sent Lamb from 
Cambridge a piece of brawn, and Lamb 
takes into his head, so teeming with 
whimsical fancies, to pretend that it 
had been sent him by an imaginary 
Dick Hopkins, “ the swearing scullion 
of Caius,” who “by industry and agility 
has thrust himself into the important 
situation (no sinecure, believe me) of 
cook to Trinity Hall;” and accord- 
ingly he writes the real donor a long 
letter, singing the praises of this fig- 
ment of his fancy, and concludes 
(p. 211): 


** Do me the favour to leave off the business 
which you may be at present upon, and go 
immediately to the kitchens of Trinity and 
Caius and make my most respectful compli- 
ments to Mr. Richard Hopkins and assure him 
that his brawn is most excellent ; and that I 
am moreover obliged to him for his innuendo 
about salt water and bran, which I shall not 
fail to improve. I leave it to you whether 
you shall choose to pay him the civility of 
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asking him to dinner while you stay in Cam- 
bridge, or in whatever other way you may best 
like to shew your gratitude to my friend. 
Richard Hopkins considered in many points 
of view is a very extraordinary character. 
Adieu. I hope to see you to supper in London 
soon, where we will taste Richard’s brawn and 
drink his health in a cheerful but moderate 
cup. We have not many such men in any 
rank of life as Mr. R. Hopkins. Crisp, the 
barber of St. Mary’s, was just such another. 
I wonder he never sent me any little token, 
some chestnuts or a puff, or two pound of 
hair : just to remember him by.” 


We have little such elaborate jesting 
nowadays. I suppose we think it not 
worth the trouble. The Tartary letter 
to Manning (p. 194) and the rheu- 
matism letters to Crabb Robinson 
(vol. ii, pp. 223-4) are almost dis- 
tractingly provocative of deep internal 
laughter. The letter to Cary apolo- 
gizing for the writer’s getting drunk 
in the British Museum (ii. 301) has 
its sad side; but if one may parody 
the remark made by “the young lady 
of quality” to Dr. Johnson, which 
he was so fond of getting Boswell to 
repeat, though it was to the effect 
that had he (our great moralist) been 
born out of wedlock his genius would 
have been his mother’s excuse, it may 
be said that such a letter as Lamb’s 
was ample atonement for his single 
frailty. 

Lamb does not greatly indulge in 
sarcasm, though nobody could say more 
thoroughly ill-natured things than he 
if he chose to do so. Poor George 
Dawe, the Royal Academician, is 
roughly used by him. The account 
he gives of Miss Berger—Benjay he 
calls her—to be read on page 159 is 
not lacking in spleen. But asa rule 
if Lamb disliked a person he damned 
him and passed on. He did not stop 
to elaborate ; his dislikes, or to toss his 
hatreds up and down, as he does his 
loves and humorous fancies. He hated 
the second Mrs. Godwin with an entire 
hatred. In a letter written to Man- 
ning when in China he says : 


** Mrs. Godwin grows every day in disfavour 
with me. I will be buried with this inscrip- 
tion over me: ‘ Here lies C. L., the woman- 


hater:’ I mean that hated one woman ; for 
the rest God bless them! How do you like 
the Mandarinesses? Are you on some little 
footing with any of them?” 


Scattered up and down these two 
volumes are to be found golden sen- 
tences, criticisms both of life and of 
books, to rival which one would have 
far to go. He has not the glitter 
of Hazlitt—a writer whom it is a 
shame to depreciate ; nor does he ever 
make the least pretence of aspiring to 
the chair of Coleridge. He lived all 
his life through conscious of a great 
weakness, and therein indeed lay the 
foundation of the tower of his strength. 
‘You do not know,” he writes to 
Godwin, “how sore and weak a brain 
I have, or you would allow for many 
things in me which you set down for 
whims.” Lamb apologizing for him- 
self to Godwin is indeed a thing at 
which the imagination boggles. But 
his humility must not blind us to the 
fact that there are but few men from 
whom we can learn more. 

The most striking note of Lamb's 
literary criticism is its veracity. He is 
perhaps never mistaken. His judg- 
ments are apt to be somewhat too much 
coloured with his own idiosyncrasy to 
be what the judicious persons of the 
period call final and classical, but when 
did he ever go utterly wrong either in 
praise or in dispraise ! When did he like 
a book which was not a good book? 
When did either the glamour of anti- 
quity or the glare of novelty lead him 
astray? How free he was from that 
silly chatter about books now so 
abundant! When did he ever pro- 
nounce wire-drawn twaddle or sickly 
fancies, simply reeking of their im- 
pending dissolution, to be enduring 
and noble workmanship ? 

But it must be owned Lamb was not 
a great reader of new books. That 
task devolved upon his sister. He 
preferred Burnet’s “ History of His 
Own Times,” to any novel, even to a 
“ Waverley.” 


‘* Did you ever read,” he wrote to Manning, 
‘* that garrulous, pleasant history. He tells his 
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story like an old man past political service, 
bragging to his sons on winter evenings of the 
part he took in public transactions, when his 
‘old cap was new.’ Full of scandal, which all 
true history is. No palliatives ; but all the 
stark wickedness, that actually gives the 
momentum to national actors. Quite the 
prattle of age and outlived importance. Truth 
and sincerity staring out upon you in alto 
relievo. Himself a party man, he makes you 
a party man. None of the cursed, philoso- 
phical Humeian indifference, so cold and 
unnatural and inhuman! None of the cursed 
Gibbonian fine writing so fine and composite ! 
None of Dr. Robertson’s periods with three 
members. None of Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, 
all so apposite and coming in so clever, lest 
the reader should have had the trouble of 
drawing an inference.” 


On the subject of children’s books 
Lamb held strong opinions, as indeed 
he was entitled todo. What married 
pair with their quiver full ever wrote 
such tales for children as did this old 
bachelor and his maiden sister ? 
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*‘T am glad the snuff and Pipos books 
please. ‘Goody Two Shoes’ is almost out of 
print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all 
the oid classics of the nursery, and the shop- 
man at Newberry’s hardly deigned to reach 
them off an old exploded corner of a shelf when 
Mary asked for them. Mrs. Barbauld’s and 
Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense lay in piles about. 
Knowledge insignificant and vapid as Mrs 
Barbauld’s books convey, it seems must come 
toachild in the shape of knowledge, and his 
empty noddle must be turned with conceit of 
his own powers when he has learnt that a 
horse is an animal, and Billy is better than a 
horse, and such like—instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the child a 
man, while all the time he suspected himself 
to be no bigger than a child.” 


Canon Ainger’s six volumes are not 
very big. They take up but little 
room. They demand no great leisure. 
But they cannot fail to give immense 
pleasure to generations to come, to 
purify tastes, to soften hearts, to 
sweeten discourse. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 











IN CAPRI. 
[To Miss Sybil Hays.] 


Oft to this isle when earth was young 
Were men beguiled, 

For here the Sirens harped and sung, 
Or Circe smiled ; 


And seamen from their wandering decks 
Through golden air 

Saw waving arms and bending necks, 
And flower-crown’d hair ; 


And vainly, strenuous to be wise, 
These urged the oar, 

Turned to the shining main their eyes, 
And shunned this shore. 


And now, though those who charmed are fled, 
The charm endures ; 

The eternal temptress is not dead, 
Still lulls and lures. 


Yes, Nature here draws close to man 
With lenient eyes, 

Dissolves with tender touch the ban 
Of griefs and sighs : 


Bids him forget what things have been, 
Life’s toil and strain, 

Her phantom flash of days serene, 
Her births of pain : 


Bids him forget what yet must be, 
What Fate delays, 

The roaring of the angered sea, 
The tempest’s blaze. 


And some will listen to her lure, 
Some turn aside 

Wrapped in the robe austere and pure 

Of stoic pride. 














In Capri. 


But we, whom gracious Chance has brought 
To this soft shore, 

Do well to slack the chain of thought, 
Nor look before ; 


For Care creeps on with treacherous feet, 
And Time is strong, 

Nor ever dream on earth was sweet 
Which lived too long. 


This I have learn’d, this you shall learn 
When these bright days 

Look pale as sinking stars which burn 
Through twilight haze. 


W. Worpsworta. 


Capri, April, 1888. 
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Tue persistent efforts of a few well- 
meaning Englishmen to excite public 
interest in what is called Imperial 
Federation are causing some anxiety to 
those who are responsible for the direc- 
tion of Colonial polities, and ought to 
engage the attention of every one who 
wishes to preserve the unity of the 
British Empire. 

The interests of the several portions 
of the Empire are various and perhaps 
conflicting, so that it is difficult to 
frame any comprehensive Imperial 
policy. The means of communication 
also between the outlying provinces 
are at present so imperfectly developed 
that a person writing from Australia 
cannot without presumption express 
an opinion on the feelings of Canadians. 
Therefore no attempt will be made in 
the following pages either to discuss 
the larger questions of Imperial Go- 
vernment, or to speak upon behalf of 
any one except a certain number of 
Australians. All that is desired is to 
criticize from the standpoint of a 
Unionist the ill-advised actions of some 
who believe themselves the friends of 
Union. 

The unity of the English Empire is 
a matter of especial concern to the 
Australian continent, on account of 
her commercial and political relations 
with China and the East. One of the 
latest, and certainly the most acute, 
observers of Australian politics, Baron 
Hiibner, has called attention to the 
imminence of a gigantic struggle be- 
tween the English and the Chinese 
races. This struggle will almost cer- 
tainly break out in the Pacific, and 
Australia will be the first object of 
attack. Signs are already visible of 
political complications with the Chinese 
Empire ; and it only needs that our 
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trade with the East should continue 
for a generation to develop at its 
present rate of progress, for the crea- 
tion of numberless occasions for dis- 
putes and warfare. For the protection 
of this commerce, and the protection of 
our own country in the event of hostili- 
ties, the continuance of the English supe- 
riority in Asia is essential. Even now 
England is an Asiatic rather than a 
European power. The ruler of India, 
the mistress of Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore, she holds the key of the des- 
tinies of the Pacific. Australia is thus, 
politically speaking, England’s neigh- 
bour, in spite of the twelve thousand 
miles which separate her geographically 
from Great Britain. Accordingly the 
question of Imperial Union comes more 
nearly home to us than to any other 
portion of the British Empire. Our 
future yrobably depends on the 
capacity of England to control the 
East. 

Unfortunately England appears at 
present to the non-political observer 
to be occupied in Europe rather than 
in Asia. Her immediate diplomatic 
struggles, the controversies of her 
Press, and her national antipathies 
are all directed against Europeans, 
and arise out of circumstances in which 
Australians cannot be expected to take 
much interest. 

We in Australia have lately been 
most significantly reminded of this. 
Ever since the chivalrous but lament- 
able eccentricity of the expedition to 
the Soudan, Australia has been getting 
closer to the dangerous current of 
European politics. That expedition 
placed us at the point where those 
roads part which lead, the one to 
isolation, the other to union; and it 
will need all the self-restraint and 
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resolution of the political leaders both 
of England and the colonies to prevent 
us being forced along the barren and 
ungrateful path. So long as the 
English connection rested on a vague 
sentiment and imposed no substantial 
liabilities, it was possible for those 
who valued it to forge it quietly into 
a permanent tie by strengthening the 
national resources, and preparing for 
the day when Australians would hold 
their own by the side of England. 
The Soudan expedition forced us pre- 
maturely to the front, and caused an 
uneasy questioning of our relations 
with the rest of the English Empire. 
It drew upon us the eyes of possible 
enemies, and forced upon us a clear 
understanding of what was before 
vague and little thought of—namely, 
the risks to which we are exposed in 
consequence of our connection with 
England and her European policy. 
No doubt these risks were always 
imminent ; but the thought of them 
did not previously occupy the public 
mind. Now, on the contrary, they 
are ever before us; and we have entered 
upon a new life of military prepara- 
tion and national anxiety. We have 
spent large sums upon our military 
defences (and the question is constantly 
arising whether we have spent them 
wisely), and within the last few weeks 
we have become contributories to the 
Imperial exchequer for the supply of 
an additional force of ships of war. 
In the latter transaction we have in- 
deed made a good bargain, since we 
have established an effective line of 
coastal defence at a comparatively 
trifling cost. This was a necessary 
and timely act, to which no responsible 
politician has taken legitimate excep- 
tion. Unfortunately however (espe- 
cially where conduct depends on 
sentiment) responsible politicians 
cannot always be the guides of pop- 
ular opinion ; and it is precisely on 
this account that it appears to many 
of those who are most sensible of the 
duty and the benefits of uniting the 
British Empire, that a very serious 


mistake is being made by the Imperial 
Federationists. 

It should surely be a maxim for 
those who aspire to lead public opinion, 
that erganic questions ought not to be 
lightly raised. They ought not to be 
discussed in the market-place until 
they are ripe for solution. Now Im- 
perial Federation is emphatically one 
of those questions which ought not to 
be dragged prematurely upon the public 
platform. The tie between England 
and her Australian colonies is of 
such a light and almost imperceptible 
character that it ought not to be 
exposed to constant strain. The tie 
is strengthening year by year, and if 
a sudden strain should come upon it 
there is little doubt but that it would 
hold. But it is at present purely a tie 
of sentiment, and sentiment evaporates 
under the exhausting process of ques- 
tion and analysis. The Imperial Fede- 
rationists, however trifling is their 
influence in England, are doing a real 
damage to the cause of union in Aus- 
tralia, by forcing Australians to con- 
sider a question which is at present 
quite insoluble, and thus presenting to 
their attention in a magnified form 
difficulties which in process of time 
may altogether vanish. If war came 
now: between England and a foreign 
power, Australia would assuredly man- 
fully support her part; but the con- 
sideration would be driven home to the 
minds of the many to whom it had 
never suggested itself previously, 
whether it was worth their while to 
bear such burdens a second time. If 
this reflection once got hold of the 
public mind, it is impossible to foresee 
what would follow. Therefore it is of 
increased importance not to emasculate 
the sentiment of loyalty and affection 
on which alone we must rely to bear 
the possible strain and suffering of 
unprovoked and undeserved hostilities. 

Yet this is what the Imperial Fede- 
rationists are unwittingly doing. Every 
time that they suggest to the mind 
of an Australian a reflection on his 
present relations to the English empire 
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they raise a vivid picture of great dan- 
gers and few advantages. The British 
in any part of the world are not an 
imaginative people, and the sense of 
political duty is still rudimentary. The 
duty of union is a gospel which will 
make little way against the hard facts 
of dangers and bombardments. 

Imperial Federation is not a ques- 
tion which the mass of English voters 
will take up for itself. It neither 
affects them in their pockets nor 
appeals to their prejudices. It is how- 
ever a question which is capable of 
stirring the imagination, and so it 
might at any time become a catchword 
of English party politics. In the pos- 
sibility of this there is a profound 
danger to the unity of the empire. 
The bonds of union between England 
and her Australian colonies cannot yet 
with safety be drawn closer, and any 
attempt to draw them closer would 
inevitably cause disruption. 

The visit of Lord Carnarvon to 
Australia has recently furnished a 
most striking illustration of the diffi- 
culties which would stand in the way 
of any scheme for Imperial Union. 
When Lord Carnarvon was in Mel- 
bourne he observed among the pre- 
dominant political party a feeling of 
almost extravagant Imperialism, and 
he tuned his graceful oratory to that 
exhilarating sentiment. ‘The Naval 
Defence Bill created a partnership 
with England in the responsibilities 
of empire!” That was the note of 
the Melbourne Press, and perhaps of 
the majority of the Victorian public ; 
and Lord Carnarvon spoke accordingly. 
When he came to Sydney he heard the 
same song in a minor key. “The 
Naval Defence Bill created no partner- 
ship with England: it involved no 
new Imperial responsibilities: it was 
not for the protection of the ocean- 
trade which is carried on under the 
English flag, but merely to establish a 
just line of coastal defence for our own 
shores.” Fortunately for Australian 
interests, the Bill had practically 
passed the Legislative Assembly be- 
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fore Lord Carnarvon made his speech 
in Melbourne, and also before the 
report of Sir Charles Dilke’s speech 
at Chelsea (in which he again dwelt 
on the idea of partnership) had reached 
this colony. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that had the speeches of Lord 
Carnarvon and Sir Charles Dilke been 
made a fortnight earlier the Naval 
Defence Bill would not up to the pre- 
sent time have passed the New South 
Wales Assembly. The opposition to 
it was based entirely on the supposi- 
tion that it had that Imperialistic 
character which was so applauded by 
Lord Carnarvon and Sir Charles Dilke. 
It certainly was not introduced by the 
Government under any such impres- 
sion. It was regarded by them as a 
measure of purely local interest, and 
as such they put it forward. Lord 
Carnarvon, on arriving in Sydney, 
certainly perceived the difference be- 
tween the public opinion of this colony 
and that of Victoria, if one may judge 
by the different tone of his speeches 
in the two places. 

What then is the course which a 
critic who is not unfriendly would 
recommend to the Imperial Federa- 
tionists ? It is not an attractive course, 
nor will it readily commend itself to 
editors who love sensation, or to public 
speakers who enjoy large phrases. It 
is this: “‘ Wait and watch. Inform the 
people about these colonies: teach 
them our resources: let the best of 
them come to us. Educate them. 
But do not, as you value union, talk 
about our political connection until 
you are ready with a practical sug- 
gestion for making it stronger. Visit 
the colonies, if you would understand 
their real needs and their true senti- 
ments; and above all, disregard the 
voice of the clubs and the letters 
which the Anglo-Australian is fond 
of writing to the ‘Times.’” 

Australian feeling is in no way re- 
presented by Australians who live in 
London, nor do the telegrams from 
Melbourne represent the views of the 
great majority of the voters in New 
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South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, or 
New Zealand. Few things can be 
more difficult than for an Englishman 
to gauge the true sentiments of the 
Australian public, since he must 
always be at the mercy of journalists 
who have little means of gaining in- 
formation. All that we in Australia 
ask, is that those who aspire to lead 
public opinion should take the first 
step towards knowledge by recognizing 
their own ignorance of the conditions 
of the colonial problem. 

It must never be forgotten that 
there is in Australia, as in Canada, 
the nucleus of a party of disunion, and 
that this party is increased by every- 
thing which makes the union more 
burdensome. There is, on the other 
hand, a party of unreasoning Union- 
ists, residing principally in Melbourne, 
who are Englishmen by birth and 
sentiment, and who would subordi- 
nate the interests of Australia to the 
fortunes of the Conservative party at 
Westminster. Midway between these 
two is a strong and growing party of 
Australian nationality, composed of 
men who have no ties of sentiment 
with England, but who recognize their 
ties of interest, and whose imagina- 
tion is fired by the idea of a union of 
the English-speaking races. The mem- 
bers of this party see that Australia 
suffers from her geographical isolation, 
both morally and in her material wel- 
fare; and they would gladly welcome 
any change which would enlarge the 
sphere of civic life and extend our 
national responsibilities. At the same 
time they see clearly that the full 
development of civic life can never be 
attained in a state of dependency : 
that subjection to a distant country, 
however seldom that subjection may 
be manifested, exercises a depressing 
influence upon the national character, 
by creating a false standard of public 
virtue and private taste. 

That curious mixture of diffidence 
and self-assertion by which the English- 
man at once recognizes the true Aus- 
tralian, is far more than is at first 





perceived, a product of our political 
institutions. Mere sentiment exercises 
its subtle influence over the minds 
of Australians in a way which English- 
men, looking at these colonies from the 
other side of the ocean, rarely remem- 
ber. If the sentiment of union is 
strong to bind us to England, there is 
also a sentiment of dependence and 
inferiority, which might easily urge us 
toa foolish self-assertion. Union with 
England we gladly believe will come, 
but it must be the union of an equal 
with an equal, and not the union of a 
superior with a subordinate; so that 
it is no paradox to say that the first 
step towards union must be separation. 
We are manifestly not yet ready to 
take that step, and any public man 
would be guilty of little short of 
treason, if he were to advocate it. 
We have first to unite among ourselves, 
and then we have to be prepared to 
hold our own against attack. Every 
year sees us approach more nearly to a 
Federal Union; and every year also 
will see, unless some inconsiderable 
pedantry should bring our destinies 
within the range of English party 
strife, a growing attachment towards 
England, founded upon a higher sense 
of public duty and a more judicious 
pérception of national interest. The 
foes of union are those who, without 
a knowledge of the feelings or 
modes of life of the Australian people, 
are idly stirring irritating questions 
which admit of no solution. The ideal 
of most Australians which Imperial 
Federationists would do well to con- 
sider, has been thus finely expressed by 
Sir Henry Parkes.! 


*“Now I have thought a great deal—and 
even at this hour in the morning I hope I 
shall be permitted to say so—I have thought 
fur many years on the subject of the connec- 
tion with the mother country. I am as sen- 
sible as any man living to the abuses, to the mis- 
doings, of the land I call my parent land ; but 


1 At the conclusion of the debate on the 
Naval Defences Bill in the Legislative Assem- 
bly of New South Wales, November 25th, 
1887. 
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1 know very well that her great benefactions 
to the human race, her consistent and continu- 
ous efforts to carry freedom (sometimes, I 
admit, attended by disastrous consequences) 
to all races on the earth, far outweigh any 
defects in her national history. Whatever 
may be the future of these Australian colonies, 
I, for one, do not believe it will be a copy of 
anything that has gone before. I do not 
believe that at any time these colonies will 
copy the constitution of the United States of 
America. I do not believe they will ever 
think of copying any of the ancient republics. 
The thing is out of the question. And I 
firmly believe that it is within the range of 
human probability that the great groups of 
free communities connected with England will, 
in separate federations, be united to the mother 
country—not by any scheme such as has been 
called Imperial Federation, but by the empire 
being a compact central power, and free com- 
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munities, like the North American colonies, 
the Australian colonies, the African colonies, 
and the settlements in India, being in inde- 
— federations connected by some new 

nd to the parent state. And I also think 
that in all reasonable probability, by some 
less distinct bond, even the United States of 
America will be connected with this great 
English-speaking congeries of free govern- 
ments. I believe the circumstances of the 
world will develop some such new complex 
nationality as this, in which each of the parts 
will be free and independent while united 
in one grand whole which will civilize the 
globe. That is the hope I have of our nation 
and its future progress in civilization and 
liberty.” 


B. R. Wise. 


SypDNey, Janwary 26h, 1888. 





TWO SCHOOLS OF ART. 


“He who makes us think”, says an 
ancient sage, “ may be our teacher ; but 
he who makes us laugh will be our 
friend”. We have long known Mr. 
Furniss for our friend: we have now to 
make his acquaintance as a teacher. 
Happy the man who can be both, and 
happy his audience ! 

In a well-known passage Persius has 
compared the methods of Lucilius and 
Horace. The satire of Lucilius, he 
says, was bold, uncompromising, and 
rather brutal (secuit Lucilius urbem 
‘ et genuinum fregit in illis.) But 
Horace’s touch was lighter. He played 
with his subject, wrapping his censure 
in a jest which made men laugh 
while owning its truth. As a teacher 
Mr. Furniss leans rather to Lucilius 
than Horace. He is not brutal, of 
course, but he is bold. His play on 
the platform is somewhat less light 
than we are used to find it in the pages 
of “Punch.” And indeed even there 
his humour has at times shown a 
strain of that quality which makes 
our friends laugh more readily than 
ourselves. It is, for instance, conceiv- 
able that many relish the fun of his 
Parliamentary Sketches more keenly 
than Sir William Harcourt relishes 
them. And it is certain that for one 
professing to speak as a friend Mr. 
Furniss does sometimes contrive to 
dissemble his love very artfully. In 
one of the most entertaining chapters 
of his very entertaining autobiography 
Mr. Edmund Yates gives a startling 
example of friendly candour. He tells 
how one night in the smoking-room of 
his club a member of the company 
observed that he feared he had not 
made himself agreeable that evening. 
He had been dining with Charles 
Kean, the actor, and after being much 
entertained with his host’s stories had 
said what a pity it was that one who 


was such a good fellow off the stage 
should be such a bad actor on it. 
“And what”, was the general cry, 
“what did Kean say?” “Well”, was 
the answer, “I don’t think he liked it 
much; but all he said was, ‘You are 
pleased to be frank this evening’”’. 
Un the platform of the Birkbeck Insti- 
tute, as a lecturer on Art and Artists, 
Mr. Furniss has pleased to be some- 
times very frank indeed. 

For all the liberality of its title this 
lecture was really directed against 
those artists who have the privilege to 
write R.A. after their names, and 
against the style of art which they 
are supposed to foster. It was, in 
fact, a supplement to the attack which 
Mr. Holman Hunt led a year or two 
ago against the long-battered wall of 
Burlington House. This is not Mr. 
Furniss’ first appearance as a champion 
of that-distressed maiden, Art. Last 
spring, it may be remembered, he 
struck a blow for her (as we now find 
it to have been) with a collection of 
drawings designed to caricature the 
works of those Academicians by whom 
he believes her to be most grievously 
enthralled. But that blow seems some- 
how to have missed its mark. Many 
thought the drawings an excellent jest, 
but few, if any, seem to have read the 
censure wrapped in it. Nothing is 
more vexatious to a man who wishes 
to serve his generation than to find that 
the objects of his benevolence will not 
take him seriously. It is natural, 
therefore, that Mr. Furniss should 
seize the first chance of explaining 
himself, and that having failed with 
the pencil as Horace he should now 
take the platform as Lucilius. 

Mr. Furniss’ attack is laid on the 
old lines. He brings no new charge 
against the Academy, nor does he 
support the old one with any fresh 
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weight of evidence. And his com- 
mentator in “ The Times” (where as a 
rule these matters are treated with 
good sense and temper) does not much 
help either him or us. It is doubtless 
a delicate matter for the accepted 
mouthpiece of an important newspaper 
to pronounce on these burning ques- 
tions. His proper business is of 
course to be not an advocate but a 
judge; and it would probably suit 
neither him nor his paper to offend 
either side: the spectacle of an art- 
critic shot down for his opinions is 
sufficiently harrowing when seen only 
in the far distance of the Bois de 
Boulogne. It is moreover possible 
that he knows no more than any one 
else outside Burlington House (in- 
cluding Mr. Furniss) what goes really 
on within. So, like a wise man, he 
takes refuge in the good old truism, 
that there is much to be said on both 
sides. But though that is unquestion- 
ably the safest course for him, it is a 
disappointing one for us, the general 
unknowing public who, unswayed by 
any feeling for Trojan or Tyrian, 
are anxious only to see things as they 
really are. And it is the misfortune, 
the inevitable misfortune, no doubt, 
but the misfortune still of all such 
foiled searchers that these crusades 
are always raised by enthusiasts out- 
side that sacred circle whose Olympian 
serenity so aggravates its misdeeds. 
So uncharitable is human nature, and 
so frail, that it is impossible not to 
ask oneself if these reformers might 
not abate something of their pious 
zeal if once they found those jealous 
gates unbarred to them. Here is Mr. 
Furniss, for instance, while admitting 
that most artists who write or talk of 
art must be prejudiced, congratulating 
himself that no one can say that of 
him. Why not? We have, and of 
course accept, his word that the charge 
would be untrue; but why must the 
untruth be so obvious in this one case 
alone? “The Royal Academy was 
nothing to him ; the art of the country 
was everything”. That has ever been 
the cry of all reformers, but on what 
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grounds are we to put them all, all 
honourable men, by and give credit to 
Mr. Furniss alone? Two roads to the 
Academy, he says, are barred: there 
is no admission for those who work in 
water-colour or for those who work in 
black-and-white. Now Mr. Furniss 
works in black-and-white, and how 
well he works every one knows. 
Must we then suppose that those 
painters in water-colours who exclaim 
against the incompetency or the in- 
justice of the Royal Academy are 
plainly partial, whereas the remon- 
strants in black-and-white are moved 
only by a catholic love of Art? It may 
be so; but in the absence of convin- 
cing proof that it is so, it is surely 
more reasonable and more agreeable 
to believe that all these new crusaders 
share the pure motives of Mr. Furniss 
and his liberal sentiments ; that, in 
short, the spirit rules in them all 
which ruled “in the brave days of 
old”. 
** Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state 
Why should it not be so now? Why 
should not the water-coloured man 
give his hand to his black-and-white 
brother and take counsel with him for 
the state—the state of Art, which is 
troubled they say and sick to death ? 
The French Salon, runs the argu- 
ment, admits artists of all sorts. 
Why should not ours be equally 
generous? At present only painters 
in oil, sculptors, architects and en- 
gravers are eligible as candidates for 
the English Academy. Surely it is 
absurd to elect architects and en- 
gravers while excluding painters in 
water-colours and artists in black and 
white. Why should not women also 
be eligible, if (as Mr. Furniss says 
more pertinently perhaps than gal- 
lantly) goodenough? But are they not 
eligible if good enough ? They were 
so once. Angelica Kaufmann’s name 
was among the Forty, and, poor thing ! 
(if she feels these slights now) one of 
her pictures was sold a few weeks ago 
for a most pitifully small sum. How- 
ever, to keep to the general view, this 
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part of Mr. Furniss’ contention is in- 
telligible and reasonable enough. 
There is clearly something to be said 
(and possibly something also to be 
said against it) for allowing work of 
all kinds, if only it be among the best 
of its kind current, to constitute a 
title to the Academy. It is only 
when Mr. Furniss claims to be heard 
above all men on the score of being 
above all men unprejudiced, that we 
are inclined to demur, and to point 
out to him, as he has used the ominous 
word, that all these onsets on the 
Academy come from quarters which 
the undiscerning public will consider 
equally prejudiced, if prejudiced at all. 
It may respect their prejudices, it may 
share them, but it cannot in reason be 
expected to distingnish, it most cer- 
tainly will not distinguish between the 
prejudice of a water-colour painter and 
the purity of an artist in black-and- 
white. The Roman crowd cared not 
a jot whether Cinna was a poet or a 
conspirator: it was enough for them 
that his name was Cinna. 

But in truth, whatever the motives 
of the debaters, these debates are fruit- 
less. They are like the debates in 
the Unions of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which often produce most interest- 
ing, logical. and eloquent speeches, but 
can never have any practical issue. 
Cambridge condemns the policy of her 
Majesty’s Ministers bya large majority, 
but her Majesty’s Ministers do not 
resign. Oxford condemns the _ con- 
duct of the Opposition by a large 
majority, but the Opposition makes no 
change in its conduct. If the Royal 
Academy chooses not to stir, not all 
the painters in water-colours united 
with all the artists in black-and-white 
can make them to budge so much as an 
inch. It is admitted that in the 
Academy, as in the House of Lords, 
there are certain “right-minded 
members’’ anxious for reform. But the 
majority,says poor Mr. Furniss, “adopt 
the Fabian policy of sitting down and 
doing nothing’’, (not such a bad policy 
for some members of the body), “or 
bury their heads, ostrich-like, till the 


storm of indignation raised by their 
unworthy selfishness and indolence has 
blown over”. These be hard words, 
yet it is impossible not to sympathize 
with the speaker. Carlyle, when he 
used the same illustration, likening the 
Genius of England to that same blind 
and greedy bird “ with its ostrich-head 
stuck into the readiest bush,” and “its 
other extremity sunward ”’, warned it 
that the day of awakening must come, 
“in a terrible a-posteriort manner, if 
not otherwise”. But Mr. Furniss dares 
not even thus console himself ; and of 
course the impersonal Genius of Eng- 
land apostrophised by Carlyle is a very 
different thing from the palpable 
Genius of England represented by 
forty gentlemen. He has no consola- 
tion. He cries in the street, and no 
man regards him. Few things are, in- 
deed, more amusing to the malicious 
part of the unconcerned beholder than 
the spectacle of a red-hot reformer 
disregarded by the object of his refor- 
mation. Yet, we repeat, it is impos- 
sible not tosympathize with his vexation. 
He is like an author whom the critics 
will not notice, and that, as Johnson 
even in the fulness of his fame con- 
fessed, is the cruellest blow of all. 
Perhaps in time these “right-minded 
members” will prevail. If their scheme 
of reform be sensible, if it be founded 
on right reason and measure, it will 
prevail. But if it be founded on Mr. 
Furniss’ revival of the old scheme for 
a National Academy, “a commonwealth 
of Art, in which mediocrity would find 
no room till a welcome and a place had 
been given to all earnest work, regard- 
less of its nature. . . . and where the 
committee of selection and hanging 
should be, as in the Salon, elected by 
the body of exhibitors”, let us all 
earnestly pray that it may never pre- 
vail. And it never will prevail. “If 
such an ideal academy”, says Mr. 
Furniss, “is to become a reality, it is 
free criticism which has already laid 
its foundation-stone, that will build it 
up bit by bit, carting away the rubbish 
dug out of the hot-bed of prejudice, 
and eventually throw open to all a 











national temple of art worthily repre- 
senting in each of its various forms 
all the artistic talent of this great 
country”. Free criticism is indeed an 
excellent thing, and no one can com- 
plain that we suffer from any surfeit of 
it at present: rubbish is no less cer- 
tainly a bad thing ; but criticism to be 
formative must be sane as well as free, 
and of the two we prefer old rubbish to 
new. The process of removal is long, 
costly, and disturbing, and if we are 
only to have new rubbish from another 
of prejudice’s many hot-beds shot in 
its place, most people will, we think, 
be in favour of letting the old stuff 
lie. Anything which has at least the 
virtue of age is in some sort a whole- 
some check upon the rash hand of in- 
novation, for, happily for England, the 
bulk of her sons have always thought 
twice and three times before changing 
the ills they have for those they can 
only guess at. The Royal Academy, 
like all human institutions, is no doubt 
very far from perfect ; but what sort of 
an Academy is this we are offered in 
its stead? Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity! The old French plan for the re- 
generation of the universe was not 
wilder, and could hardly be more in- 
effectual. Such a scheme of Home Rule 
was surely never planned before, and 
this is what Mr. Furniss’ scheme 
practically comes to: Home Rule for 
Art with a parliament elected by 
universal artistic suffrage. Conceive 
the deliberations of such an assembly ! 
A House of Commons composed ex- 
clusively of Irish members would be 
an Island of the Blest to it! Has 
Mr. Furniss reflected to what a fate 
he would consign himself and his 
brotherhood? He could reject no one, 
for if he did the rejected would of 
course raise the cry he and his friends 
are raising now. Does he think that 
they will suffer his decision more gladly 
than he suffers the decision of the 
Academy, or will be more resigned to 
their exclusion from Four Hundred (or, 
for that matter, Four Thousand) than 
to their exclusion from Forty? “A 
commonwealth of art in which medio- 
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crity shall find no place” ; but who is 
to decide where excellence ends and 
mediocrity begins? “A committee 
elected by the body of the exhibitors ” ; 
but who is to select the exhibitors; 
or does Mr, Furniss mean by exhibitors 
all who send in their works for ex- 
hibition? Thereare, at present, as we 
are given to understand, some five or 
six thousand yearly aspirants to a 
place on the walls of Burlington House. 
This is under a jealous oligarchy : 
under a free and generous common- 
wealth the number would be doubled. 
Where in this crowded city would their 
deliberations be held? Not in Tra- 
falgar Square, as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham knows, and Hyde Park is de- 
voted to the apostles of another sort 
of commonwealth, more turbulent in- 
deed, but hardly more impracticable. 
Mr. Furniss, as befits a man fond of 
fun, has, we are sure, his Bon Gaultier 
at his fingers’ ends : he will remember 
how “ Sir James the Graham” met the 
claimants for the Laureate’s bays : 


‘* Tell me, if on Parnassus’ heights there grow 

a thousand sheaves : 

Or has Apollo’s lanrel-bush yet borne ten 
hundred leaves ? 

Or if so many leaves there were, how long 
would they sustain 

The ravage and the glutton-bite of such a 
locust-train ?” 


Mr. Furniss will see the dilemma 
into which he has fallen. His National 
Academy must be prepared to make a 
place for every applicant, or to find 
itself in a worse state than the present 
one. Within its own walls it will be 
yet more disordered (assuming it for 
truth that Burlington House is 
divided against itself) because its 
larger numbers will inevitably contain 
more elements of disorder; and the 
mob thundering at its gates will be 
noisier, more impatient, and more ex- 
orbitant than ever. No worse fate 
could be wished for Mr, Furniss, even 
by the most distorted subject of his 
pencil, than for him to be the first 
President of this new Academy. The 
disappointed place-hunter, whether 
his ambition aim at a place under 
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Government, or a place on the walls 
of Burlington House, is ever the most 
unforgetting and unforgiving of foes. 
There is no more painful situation 
into which man can come than the 
situation of him who persuades a 
multitude to follow him into a strange 
land and has then to confess that he 
cannot find food for them all. Ye have 
brought us forth into this wilderness to 
kill this whole assembly with hunger. 
Moses in the wilderness of Sin is one 
of the most pathetic figures in history ; 
and no leader must in these days 
expect the good fortune of Moses. 
There is another point which Mr. 
Furniss seems to have overlooked: 
reformers rarely make the best 
logicians, and this one is not more 
logical than most. He wishes to see 
the Academy enlarge its bounds and 
like Mother Earth cherish all things 
in its ample bosom: he would have it 
be an Academy of all the Talents, a 
Universal Academy. Yet in the next 
breath he laments that we have so 
little painting worth the name, and 
that he can see so little hope for the 
future. This indeed it is that has 
lured him on to the public platform 
from his easel, (that easel which has 
preserved to us, not, like the easel of 
Reynolds “ the thoughtful foreheads of 
so many writers and statesmen’, but 
their less intellectual properties), “ to 
point out the conventionality, the 
poverty of invention characteristic of 
our art and encouraged by our system 
of art-training”. For although “the 
sea of talent”, he says, “has risen 
rapidly ” since the Academy was first 
founded, it has (he seems also to say, 
for in truth he does not always make, 
or the reporter has not always allowed 
him to make, his meaning quite clear) 
ebbed no less rapidly. Is this atime, 
then, to enlarge our borders? There 
seems a pretty general notion that the 
existing Academy affords, to say the 
least, as much room as can be 
adequately filled. The current cata- 
logue shows a list of over two thousand 
works, a large proportion of which 
cannot, according to our lecturer, be 


accepted as worthily representing the 
art of “this great country”; nor 
does a visit to the unnumbered 
galleries elsewhere, which presumably 
afford some shelter to the victims of 
the Academy, suggest that their 
places could in any great quantity be 
more honourably filled. Yet Mr. 
Furniss cries for more! He cries for 
an Academy of all the Talents, and 
denies the Talents! He may be right ; 
but surely then this large Academy of 
his seems like to prove a sort of Wolf's 
Crag, a Barmecide’s Academy. 

Let us examine more closely Mr. 
Furniss’ charge against the Academi- 
cians as trainers of the young idea. As 
executors of their own ideas his charge 
is the old familiar one,—that they 
have no ideas worth the name, and 
that their execution of such as they 
have is trite and conventional. Like 
Lamb, he finds “ a cowardice in modern 
art”. “With very few exceptions, 
our well-known artists are not artists, 
but purveyors of painted canvasses.” 
That we have all heard before, and we 
have heard also that “this is not al- 
together the artist’s fault, but the 
nation’s”. We take leave to challenge 
this explanation. No doubt the vast 
increase in the number of “ patrons ” 
of Art is not an unmixed good to her 
votaries. When every man who has 
made money thinks it necessary to 
have a picture-gallery, it must be clear 
that he cannot always fill it with the 
best pictures, and if pictures he will 
have, failing the best he must take the 
next best; indeed any he can get. 
Taste cannot be made like money, for- 
tunately for many of us in these 
crowded days. A right perception is 
not native to the Englishman as it 
was to the Greek: the vulgarities of 
“estheticism” would have been im- 
possible in Athens. The spectacle of 
Visto toiling for a taste must always 
be supremely ridiculous. And as the 
feelings, the manners and habits of an 
age will always in a certain degree 
influence its art, it is inevitable that 
the art of this age should be a little 
wanting in beauty and dignity, in the 
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grand manner, should be a little too 
much concerned with common and 
fleeting things. The great artists, in 
poetry as well as in painting, have 
always worked with the materials 
nearest to them, but they so worked 
that in their hands these materials 
were transfigured and glorified. The 
island of fair-haired Calypso, with its 
fragrant trees and flowering water- 
meadows: Pheeacia, with its unfailing 
fruits and gardens, its stately palace 
and harbour: the marvels wrought by 
the heavenly artist upon the shield of 
Achilles, scenes of battle and council, 
of harvest and vintage, of hunting and 
feasting and dance,—all these were in 
very truth but memories of the old 
Ionian land. The kings and captains 
and sages of Shakespeare, his queens 
and high-born maidens, were no other 
than the men and women whom he met 
coming and going at their appointed 
work in his own England: the forest 
of Arden with its beasts of prey and 
chase, the fairy-haunted Athenian 
wood, the garden in Bohemia where 
Perdita tended her carnations and 
gillyvors, her daffodils and violets, 
were in very truth the pleasant fields 
and flower-strewn glades of Warwick- 
shire. The Madonnas and Saints, the 
Child himself, whom Raphael has 
made immortal and divine, all lived 
and died beneath his own Italian 
skies. 

But still when pictures of high 
quality are in the market they 
never fail even in these poverty- 
stricken times to find their price. 
And if such pictures were painted now 
they would not fail. It is not right 
nor reasonable to believe that good 
painters wilfully paint bad pictures 
because they can sell them easiest. 
But the rage for picture-galleries no 
doubt enables the second-rate men to 
find buyers, and it is no doubt true 
that the second-rate men form the 
majority in art as they do in litera- 
ture, as they do in everything all the 
world over. But has not this been 
always so, must it not always be so? 
And must it not be so now more than 
No. 344.—vot. Lv. 
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ever, when the number of pictures 
painted and of books written is so 
enormous, and growing more enormous 
with every year? In former times 
there was a certain diffidence in these 
things. To write a book or paint a 
picture then was not every man’s 
work. Certain qualities, natural as 
well as acquired, were considered 
necessary to it, and without those 
qualities, in some degree at any rate, 
failure and ridicule were believed to 
be the inevitable portion of the rash 
intruder. The New Age has put 
away this diffidence. ‘“ Fortune 
favours the bold” is its motte, and 
indeed its choice seems justified. Yet 
even in those other times as in these 
there were degrees of comparison: it 
was not all superlative. Had there 
been a Royal Italian Academy in the 
sixteenth century with two thousand 
works of art on its list, it is probable 
that no inconsiderable proportion of 
them would have been found very far 
below the standard of Raphael or 
Veronese. To that standard we can- 
not pretend to reach: to the mean 
of that wonderful time we cannot 
reach ; but in comparing the work 
of living hands with the historic 
excellence of the dead it is too 
often forgotten that of the present we 
see everything, while of the past re- 
mains only that which has been 
weighed in the unerring balance of 
Time. It is the same with all, with 
poets, painters, philosophers, men of 
thought and men of action, with all 
who make the life of their own age. 
They offer to their age the work that 
their hands find to do, and their age 
accepts or rejects it, sometimes 
rightly, more often wrongly, but it 
does not and it cannot judge it. The 
judgment comes hereafter. 


‘* The epoch ends, the world is still. 
The age has talked and worked its fill—- 
The fameus orators have shone, 
The famous poets sung and gone, 
The famous men of war have fought, 
The famous speculators thought, 
The famous players, sculptors wrought, 
The famous painters filled their wall, 
The famous critics judged it all. 

I 
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The combatants are parted now— 

Uphung the spear, unbent the bow, 

The puissant crowned, the weak laid low. 

And in the after-silence sweet, 

Now strifes are hushed, our ears doth meet, 

Ascending pure, the bell-like fame 

Of this or that down-trodden name : 

Delicate spirits, pushed away 

In the hot press of the noon-day. 

And in the plain where the dead age 

Did its now silent warfare wage— 

O’er that wide plain, now wrapped in 
gloom, 

Where many a splendour finds its tomb, 

Many spent fames and fallen mights— 

The one or two immortal lights 

Rise slowly up into the sky 

To shine there everlastingly, 

Like stars over the bounding hill. 

The epoch ends, the world is still.” 


It is more important, then, to con- 
sider what is being done to make the 
coming generation better men than 
their fathers. Little, indeed, is being 
done according to Mr. Furniss, and 
that little ill. “In our schools the 
study of art proper is a delusion and 
a fraud. It usually consists of one 
hour a week copying some insipid 
lithograph from the flat”. It is not 
quite clear here whether the lecturer 
is referring to those establishments 
which include drawing (as an extra) 
among the items of a liberal education, 
or to the art-schools proper. How- 
ever, he goes on to adorn his pitiable 
tale with a familiar illustration. 
Traddles, we are told, with his fond- 
ness for drawing skeletons on his slate, 
has his prototype in every school : 
* They may choose livelier subjects, but 
they are equally snubbed”. It would 
be captious to remind Mr. Furniss 
that Traddles was not snubbed for 
drawing skeletons, but drew skeletons 
because he was snubbed. But we may 
remind him that Traddles’ biographer 
adds his conviction that this peculiar 
form of artistic consolation was chosen 
because it was easy: the skeletons 
did not want any features. The illus- 
tration seems rather like the skeletons, 
if it is designed to show the unwisdom 
of rebuking a boy who shows a dis- 
position to leave the beaten path of 
study for his own devices. If a boy 


prefers his own devices merely because 
they areeasier and “ want no features ”’, 
we would respectfully submit that his 
tutor does well to be angry. If certain 
ingenious gentlemen who are essaying 
to establish a new school of portrait- 
painting in England had met in their 
boyhood with less complaisant tutors, 
possibly their portraits might not be 
so wanting in features as they are. 
There have been many schools in 
painting since the days of Apelles, 
but the School of Traddles is surely 
not one which the most inveterate 
reformer would desire to see prevail- 
ing. But to continue: we are next 
given a most surprising piece of in- 
formation. The members of the Aca- 
demy visit their own school as their 
duty is, but “each artist enforces his 
own particular method and theory, 
which upsets all the others and merely 
leaves the student hopelessly bewil- 
dered”. And then this bewildering 
system is contrasted with that current 
in France, where each student chooses 
his own master, and works under him 
and him only. But then the lecturer, 
like an Academical visitor, grows a 
little bewildering; for shortly after- 
wards he is found blaming one new 
English School for going to French 
models, and another for seeing every- 
thing through the glasses of one 
painter, instead, we must suppose, of 
using the glasses of each painter in 
turn. So it is really a little difficult 
to know exactly where to have this 
Protean lecturer. However, every 
one will agree: that between the 
methods of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
let us say, and Mr. Horsley, of Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Frith, of Mr. Goodall 
and Mr. Orchardson, of Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Hook, the young idea is like 
to grow a little confused. Lut is it 
really true that each member of the 
Academy in his capacity of teacher is 
occupied only with adjuring the student 
to discard the friendship of Short and 
cleave to Codlin alone? This is a 
hard thing to believe. It is easier to 
agree with Mr. Furniss that every 
teacher should strive to interest his 
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pupils in their work. But,—“ We might 
then have more original artists’. 

Here we seem to get to the heart 
of Mr. Furniss’ complaint. Like the 
ingenious Mr. Guy de Maupassant he 
would have us cultivate originality. 
But how shall that be done? And 
what is originality? It is interesting 
here to compare our lecturer’s views 
with those of a predecessor in the 
Chair of Art. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
indeed, though some merit asa painter 
is, we believe, still vouchsafed to 
him, will perhaps in his capacity of 
critic be rejected as trivial and obso- 
lete. Yet there are to be found in 
his Discourses some observations on 
this head which, as being rooted and 
grounded in that inestimable quality 
which underlies all the best work— 
the quality of common sense—can 
never be trivial, never while human 
nature lasts be obsolete. He, like 
Mr. Furniss, had no faith in too 
much copying; and like Mr. Fur- 
niss, he appreciated the necessity of 
interesting the pupil in his tasks. He 
would sooner, he said, see a student 
‘employ himself upon whatever he 
has been incited to by any immediate 
impulse, than go sluggishly about a 
prescribed task”. It was impossible, 
he declared, for anything to be well 
understood or well done that was 
“taken into a reluctant understanding 
and executed with a servile hand”. 
Our intellectual health requires a 
variety in our studies: it is necessary 
that ‘‘the irksomeness of uniform pur- 
suit” should be relieved as much as 
possible. And it is idle to attempt to 
bind all men down to one method 
without regard to their dispositions 
and needs. “It is of no use to pre- 
scribe to those who have no talents ; 
and those who have talents will find 
methods for themselves”. But he goes 
on, and here the new teacher and the 
old seem to part company: “I would 
not be understood to extend this doc- 
trine to the younger students. The 


first part of the life of a student, like 
that of other school-boys, must neces- 
sarily be a life of restraint. 


The 
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grammar, the rudiments, however un- 
palatable, must at all events be 
mastered”. Young men, he says 
again, 


“‘ are terrified at the prospect before them of 
the toil required to attain exactness. The im- 
petuosity of youth is disgusted at the slow 
approaches of a regular siege and desires from 
mere impatience of labour to take the citadel 
by storm. They wish to find some shorter 
path to excellence, and hope to obtain the 
rewar’l of eminence by other means than those 
which the indispensable rules of art have pre- 
scribed. They must therefore be told again 
and again; that labour is the only price of 
solid fame, and that whatever their force of 
genius may be, there is no easy method of 
becoming a good painter”. 


On this cardinal point he is never 
weary of insisting. 


**Tt may be laid down as a maxim, that he 
who begins by presuming on his own sense, 
has ended his studies as soon as he has com- 
menced them. Every opportunity, therefore, 
should be taken to discountenance that false 
and vulgar opinion, that rules are the fetters 
of genius: they are fetters only to men of no 
genius ; as that armour, which upon the strong 
is an ornament and a defence, upon the weak 
and mis-shapen becomes a load and cripples 
the body which it was made to protect ”. 


Again, like Mr. Furniss he appre- 
ciates originality, and tries to indicate 
to his hearers the likeliest means of 
fostering that rare gift for those who 
are born to it. But, unlike Mr. Fur- 
niss, his method is not to leave the 
young searcher to his own devices. 
The School of Traddles would have had 
no patron in Sir Joshua. 


**It is indisputably evident that a great 
part of every man’s life must be employed in 
collecting materials for the exercise of genius. 
Invention, strictly speaking, is little more 
than a new combination of those images which 
have been previously gathered and deposited 
in the memory : nothing can come of nothing : 
he who has laid up no materials can produce 
no combinations. A student unacquainted 
with the attempts of former adventurers is 
always apt to overrate his own abilities: to 
mistake the most trifling excursions for dis- 
coveries of moment, and every coast new to 
him for a new-found country. If by chance 
he passes beyond his usual limits, he congratu- 
lates his own arrival at those regions which 
they who have steered a better course have 
long left behind them. The productions of 
such minds are seldom distinguished by an air 
of originality : they are anticipated in their 
12 
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happiest efforts ; and if they are found to differ 
in anything from their predecessors it is only 
in irregular sallies and trifling conceits. The 
more extensive, therefore, your acquaintance 
is with the works of those who have excelled, 
the more extensive will be your powers of in- 
vention ; and what may appear still more like 
a paradox, the more original will be your con- 
ceptions ”. 

Originality is not to be assumed like 
a virtue: it is of no use to prescribe to 
those who have no talents. But, as Sir 
Joshua says again, “ Assiduity un- 
abated by difficulty, and a disposition 
eagerly directed to the object of its 
pursuit will produce effects similar to 
those which some call the result of 
natural powers”. The assiduous study 
of the great classics will not make a 
man a poet who is none by nature, 
nor is Raphael’s secret to be won 
from him by study alone ; but work 
formed on such high models will, 
whatever be its issue, take a certain 
tone and quality which it will never 
get by the study, be it never so as- 
siduous, of models which have not 
the great classic stamp. ‘Shake- 
speare”’, said Goethe, “ gives us golden 
apples in silver dishes. We get indeed 
the silver dishes by studying his 
works, but unfortunately we have 
only potatoes to put into them”. Yet 
the silver dishes are something. 

The present age is indisputably one 
of great curiosity, great industry, of 
great facility of production, and that 
production is of a good average quality. 
Moore, giving Lockhart ! an account of 
his visit to Abbotsford, told him how 
he talked with his host of the common- 
ness of the poetic talent in those days. 


1 One of the most surprising attempts to be 
original has been lately exhibited by Mr. Louis 
Stevenson. In an article contributed to an 
American magazine he has instructed his 
admirers in the great Republic on the nature 
and qualities of a gentleman. Among those 
to whom he refuses his patent of gentility is 
Lockhart. The biographer of Sir Walter Scott 
was, he says, ‘‘a cad in grain”. He ass‘gas no 
reason for this very gentleman-like juigment. 
But it was perhaps intended to conciliate his 
audience ; for some Americans were once very 
grievously offended by certein remarks on 
Cooper in the great biography, and wounds 
take long to heal in that thin skinned country. 


Scott assented, and, “with his look 
of shrewd humour as if chuckling over 
his own success”, added, “‘ We were in 
the luck of it to come before these 
fellows”. There bas been no falling 
off in “those fellows”. The strain 
to be original is harder now than it 
was sixty years since, and very wonder- 
ful are some of the results. Wonder- 
ful indeed they will and must be while 
the prevailing idea of originality is that 
it is to be found in doing something 
that has never been done before, that, 
in short, it is only another word for 
eccentricity. And even in this mis- 
conception we are not original; for 
what have we just heard Sir Joshua 
saying? Jf they are found to differ in 
anything from their predecessors, it is 
only in irregular sallies and trifling con- 
ceits. There are, in the little gallery of 
the old Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours and in the new Institute 
two pictures which serve exactly to 
mark the distinction between the 
qualities of originality and eccen- 
tricity. In the former is a drawing 
bearing the title, ‘“‘A Wind of the 
Eastern Sea’’, in the latter one de- 
scribed as “ A Soul contemplating the 
Stars’. The first is composed of the 
simplest elements, earth and sea and 
sky; but they have been so seen by 
the painter and so handled by him 
that, often as this very scene may 
have been enjoyed before, the ‘beholder 
takes from it at once a fresh charm 
and a fresh sense of enjoyment. And 
indeed the other picture may in one 
way also be allowed to conform to Sir 
Joshua’s precept, for since the days of 
the Chaldees many souls have contem- 
plated the stars, and none, it may 
safely be averred, in this fashion. 
Amiel, in one of the rare and wel- 
come moments of intelligibility which 
his Journal vouchsafes to us, deplores 
the approach of an Era of Mediocrity. 
“The age of great men”, he says, “is 
going: the epoch of the ant-hill, of 
life in multiplicity, is beginning”. 
George Sand, we have read, believed 
that mediocrity in art and literature 
had a value of its own: it stimulated, 
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she thought, the appetite for trying to 
know and to judge better. Truly, a 
most comforting belief! It is at any 
rate certain that all epochs have their 
time and pass. The world has seen 
many an age of great men working in 
many manifestations of genius, and 
may perhaps see many more. 


“Thundering and bursting 
In torrents, in waves— 
Carolling and shouting 
Over tombs, amid graves— 
See! on the cumbered plain 
Clearing a stage, 

Scattering the past about, 
Comes the new age. 

Bards make new poems, 
Thinkers new schools, 
Statesmen new systems, 

Critics new rules. 

All things begin again ; 

Life is their prize ; 

Earth with their deeds they fill, 
Fill with their cries”. 


To scatter the past about indiscri- 
minately, to carol and shout over the 
tombs of its ancestors, is not perhaps 
the best plan of campaign a new age 
can adopt. Half a century ago the good 
Eckermann grieved to find the young 
generation consumed with the notion 
that they were born with what their 
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fathers had been content to win after 
the long toil of years. “This pre- 
sumptuousness”’, he wrote, “ which 
strides over all the steps of gradual 
culture, affords little hope of future 
masterpieces”. And Eckermann’s 
great master laughed at these quick. 
striding young gentlemen in some 
lines which Mr. Blackie has obligingly 
translated for those who know not 
German. 


** You're a disciple of no school, 

And own no living master’s rule ; 

Nor have dead men in Greece or Rome 

Taught you things better learned at home ; 

This means, if I am not mistaking— 

You're a prime fool of your own making”. 

At least an age which is bidden to 
“ get originality” in art as some pious 
souls would have us “get religion”, 
stands condemned. And it is signifi- 
cant that in both cases the response 
to the appeal has taken the same 
painful form of eccentricity. In the 


one case we have all sacred things 
profaned by the blatant vulgarity of 
the Salvation Army; in the other we 
have all beautiful things distorted 
and made ridiculous by the School of 
Traddles. 





A VISIT TO THE MONASTERY OF RILO. 


Wuen the long-desired railway 
through Bulgaria is completed, it is 
possible that an excursion to the 
Monastery of Rilo will form part of 
the programme of every well-con- 
ducted tourist who pauses at Sofia on 
his journey overland to Constanti- 
nople. Meanwhile, as few strangers 
find their way to this compara- 
tively unknown and remote spot, a 
short account of a visit there during 
the past autumn may perhaps have 
some interest for prospective British 
travellers. 

The journey from Sofia to Rilo oceu- 
pies two days, Dubnitza being the 
most convenient place at which to 
pass the night; and the usual vehicle 
employed is the small victoria so ex- 
tensively patronized in the Balkan 
Peninsula. These carriages, drawn by 
four of the little native horses har- 
nessed abreast, will triumphantly 
surmount places which no English 
driver in possession of his senses 
would ever dream of attempting ; 
while the distances covered in days 
of continuous driving are marvellous 
to any one who has seen the roads, 

Our party, which consisted of three 
persons (one a lady), occupied two of 
these carriages, and we were accom- 
panied by two retainers ; one a native 
cavass, Dimitri by name, well known 
as a fire-eater in Sofia, and the other 
a dirty little Levantine interpreter, 
speaking about a dozen languages 
equally ill, whose sole equipment for 
the journey appeared to consist of a 
box of cigarettes. 

The road to Rilo is no better than 
those in the less frequented parts of 
Bulgaria ; for although it starts fairly 
well, and with a certain amount of 
pretension, the usual characteristics of 
the water-course are soon developed, 
and the track eventually becomes al- 
most imperceptible to the naked eye— 


a thing to be taken entirely on trust. 
But bad as the road is, it is also very 
interesting to the tourist not already 
satiated with Eastern travel and ready 
to hail with delight the innumerable 
signs which remind him that the 
well-worn track of the stereotyped 
continental tour has for once been 
abandoned. 

Our route lay through a mountain- 
ous and thinly-peopled district, where 
few human habitations, with the ex- 
ception of some little wayside Haus, 
were to be seen. Soon after leaving 
Sofia the road passed near a half-fin- 
ished railway embankment, one of the 
monuments of Turkish rule, and, like 
many another Turkish enterprise of 
the same kind, doomed to a natural 
death long before it was given any 
chance to justify its existence. Near 
Dubnitza the country became richer 
and appeared to be more carefully 
cultivated, while we met increasing 
numbers of peasants, some with strings 
of pack-horses loaded with grapes on 
their way to Sofia, and others going to 
or returning from their field-work in 
heavy arabas, guiltless of any vestige 
of iron, and mostly drawn by buffaloes. 
It is worthy of remark that the Bulgar, 
who is frequently accused of uncouth 
barbarism, treats his womankind better 
than the other natives of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and in almost every case it 
is the man who walks and the women 
and children who drive. Bearing in 
mind, however, the nature of the araba, 
it is perhaps doubtful whether the 
man has in reality the worst of the 
arrangement. 

The two mounted gendarmes who, 
out of respect for the high official rank 
of my friend, constituted our guard of 
honour, appeared to derive the utmost 
satisfaction from ordering the owners 
of these carts out of the way; and it 
was perfectly astonishing to see the 
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places which these primitive vehicles 
managed to negotiate successfully, 
though not without many an ex- 
postulatory creak and groan. 

Outside Dubnitza our guards were 
joined by others, and as the now im- 
posing procession jolted at a foot’s 
pace through the ill-paved main street, 
the inhabitants, flocking out of their 
abodes, saluted us with obsequious 
civility. In front of the house, which 
by order of the Government had been 
prepared for our reception, stood the 
Prefect, an important-looking little 
man wearing a military uniform of 
Russian cut. This gentleman was 
civility personified, but unfortunately 
spoke only Bulgarian and Turkish, 
and as our interpreter was highly 
inefficient conversation proved a work 
of considerable difficulty, taking the 
form of Ollendorffian questions and 
answers of a forced and pointless 
description. It was not therefore 
without a sense of relief that we un- 
derstood him to decline an invitation 
to dinner. 

The house in whick we were accommo- 
dated was a wooden structure, poorly 
furnished in a half-European fashion. 
It was said to be the property of a 
citizen who had got himself into politi- 
cal trouble. Some weeks afterwards, 
when visiting the convict prison at 
Sofia, one of the men condemned 
to death approached, and with 
tears in his eyes informed me 
that he was the owner of the house in 
question, and hoped that our party 
had passed a comfortable night there. 
The “ political trouble” proved to be 
participation in the murders committed 
during the election-riots at Dubnitza 
in the previous year. Such are the 
incidents which remind the traveller 
from time to time that Bulgaria is 
still passing through what may euphe- 
mistically be termed a transition-stage. 

Dubnitza still remains a town of 
thoroughly Oriental appearance, but 
I observed that pioneers of civilization 
in the shape of sewing-machines were 
to be found in some of the houses ; and 
I regretted also to notice that many 
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of the boys were dressed in what 
purported to be jackets and trousers. 
However, although the leaders of 
fashion in Bulgaria may adopt clothes 
of foreign cut, they are much too acute 
to indulge in foreign stuffs, and remain 
faithful to their own hand-spun cloth, 
unrivalled for wear and tear. 
Dubnitza also enjoys a certain repu- 
tation as the home of numerous 
brigands, and its proximity to the 
Macedonian frontier enables them to 
indulge in their occupation with 
great facility and little risk. During 
the Servian war a large contingent of 
what may be called amateur brigands 
was raised in this district, and under 
the leadership of a certain well-known 
Captain Panitza is said to have done 
good service. My friend and I before 
starting on our expedition had thought 
it advisable to consult the Prime 
Minister with reference to possible 
adventures, and his answer was to the 
effect that, as the leaves were still on 
the trees, there was no danger to be ap- 
prehended. He subsequently lightened 
our perplexity by explaining that when 
the leaves began to show the authori- 
ties laid hands upon all potential 
brigands and deported them to another 
part of the country; but that when 
the trees were bare it was considered 
that the inhabitants could without 
difficulty look after themselves, and 
the brigands were consequently allowed 
to return. It struck me, on hearing 
this statement, that the inhabitants in 
question must look forward to the fall 
of the leaf with considerably more in- 
terest than is generally bestowed on 
that commonplace operation of Nature. 
In point of fact, it is pretty well known 
that men who are considered and 
treated as brigands when in Turkey 
are often looked upon as meritorious 
citizens in the neighbouring Balkan 
states, should circumstances necessi- 
tate a return to their native country. 
Soon after leaving Dubnitza, within 
about two miles of the Turkish frontier, 
a magnificent mountain-view over 
Macedonia is suddenly disclosed. In 
the foreground, on Bulgarian territory, 
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stretches a plain of extraordinary fer- 
tility on which tobacco, rice, the vine 
and many kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables grow in the utmost luxuriance. 
Nearly every house hereabouts is fes- 
tooned with the drying leaves of the 
tobacco plant. The road traverses 
this plain and, after passing through 
the little town of Rilski Selo, suddenly 
enters the gorge of Rilo. Only a very 
slight effort of the imagination is 
here needed to fancy oneself suddenly 
transported into a Swiss Alpine 
valley. But it is Switzerland with- 
out its drawbacks. There are the 
same precipitous crags and gigantic 
heights, the same rushing torrent, the 
same pines and firs clothing the 
mountain-side, the same bells tinkle 
on cattle and goats, and even the re- 
pulsive goitre occasionally helps to 
complete the illusion. But no be- 
dizened peasants blowing impossible 
horns appeal to your generosity: no 
touts proffer their unwelcome services ; 
and at the end of your pilgrimage 
there is no hotel-keeper, swollen with 
ill-gotten prosperity, who suffers you, 
as a gracious favour, to enter his 
extortionate abode. 

It isa four hours’ steep and difficult 
drive up the valley to the monastery, 
and darkness was falling when we 
reached our destination. 

The situation of Rilo, four thousand 
feet above the sea, in a narrow part of 
the gorge where three huge mountains 
appear to block the way, is superb. 
The first effect on entering the build- 
ing is extremely striking ; it is indeed 
difficult to convey an idea of the posi- 
tive bewilderment experienced at find- 
ing this huge imposing structure in so 
remote and inaccessible a spot. The 
architecture of the monastery is of the 
Byzantine order, and the original de- 
sign may have been to erect a rec- 
tangular building inclosing a square 
courtyard. If so, some unforeseen 
circumstance effectually interfered 
with the plan; and the result is an 
irregular parallelogram surrounding 
an immense courtyard over one hun- 
dred yards in length and proportion- 
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ately wide. In the centre of this 
courtyard rise an ancient tower, bear- 
ing the date 1335, and a church of 
modern construction. Various addi- 
tions have from time to time been 
made to the original structure, and it 
would almost appear as if all attempt 
at harmony had been purposely 
avoided. Yet far from irritating, this 
incongruity, on the contrary, adds 
greatly to the general effect. The 
monastery proper, or main building, 
is in most parts three stories high : 
the outside walls are white, while 
inside the courtyard the stone is 
painted black and white to simulate 
marble: round the courtyard run wide 
wooden galleries communicating with 
each other by outside staircases, on to 
which open the apartments of the 
monks and those reserved for stran- 
gers, whilst the first story is supported 
by a multitude of arches forming a 
succession of irregular colonnades. 
Our arrival appeared to be unex- 
pected, although the authorities at 
Sofia had kindly sent word we were 
coming ; but rooms were quickly placed 
at our disposal by the Higumen 
(Abbot), a handsome black-bearded 
man, carrying the staff of office, but 
otherwise undistinguished in dress 
from his monks. This resembled the 
ordinary garb of the Greek clergy—a 
long dressing-gown-like garment and 
high, brimless head-gear. The accom- 
modation provided for travellers is of 
a simple description, though it doubt- 
less satisfies Oriental notions of luxu- 
rious comfort. Carpets, a large divan 
well supplied with cushions, and a 
cupboard, constitute the usual furni- 
ture of the guest-chambers ; but in one 
or two rooms are to be found, as a 
concession to Western prejudice, a 
table and chair. The walls are white- 
washed, and the ceiling handsomely 
carved in the Turkish fashion. The 
divan serves as a bed, and the fastidi- 
ous traveller will do well to forget the 
fact that its cushions have previously 
supported the slumbering forms of 
innumerable pilgrims. Strangers eat 
their meals in their own apartments, 
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and it is well to bring knives, forks, 
&e., as the supply of these articles is 
limited. 

As the neighbourhood of Rilo enjoys 
a great reputation for sport, and I 
happened to have a rifle with me, I 
determined to go out after chamois 
the next day, and summoned a pan- 
dour (hunter) to my assistance. In 
the glowing words of the Levantine 
interpreter, innumerable herds of these 
animals were to be found at a dis- 
tance of five or six hours from the 
monastery ; but to obtain any really 
good sport a night on the mountains 
was declared necessary. To this I 
made no objection, and accordingly 
started early the next day, accom- 
panied by the hunter, Dimitri, and 
two sporting gendarmes. The morn- 
ing was a lovely one, and the gendarmes 
manifested their high spirits by discord- 
ant shouts and unmelodious snatches 
of song. I little thought in what a 
different frame of mind I should 
shortly see them. 

Our path led through a magnificent 
virgin forest: pines at least one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high towered above 
us, and with immense beech and fir- 
trees formed a canopy impenetrable 
to the sun. For about five hours we 
advanced up the valley, following the 
course of a torrent until we reached 
a level where the trees were small and 
stunted, and open spaces became more 
frequent. While passing a shelter 
rudely constructed of branches, an 
ancient herdsman in the employ of 
the monastery emerged and entered 
into conversation with the gendarmes. 
To judge from the expression of their 
countenances, his remarks appeared to 
inspire them with nothing but disgust, 
and Dimitri, who, on the strength of 
knowing a few words of German, acted 
as interpreter, informed me that three 
men were hiding in the trees on our 
right hand, and that this was “very 
bad.” Supposing that he was only 
alluding to our prospects of sport, and 
as none of my companions expressed a 
wish to go back, we continued our 
advance, and crossing the torrent 
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began the ascent of a steep hill on the 
opposite side of the valley. Mean- 
while, the heat and the hard walking 
had begun to tell upon me, and I had 
fallen somewhat in the rear when I 
observed the gendarmes dodging about 
in the scrub with their carbines pointed 
at some unseen object, while Dimitri, 
hurrying down to meet me, handed 
over my rifle. Under the impression 
that one of the innumerable herds of 
chamois had been encountered, I was 
immeasurably disgusted to learn that 
not chamois, but brigands were the 
cause of the delay, and that it was 
against the latter that I was expected 
to employ my weapon. Never, I may 
truthfully say, did I insert the cart- 
ridges with so much reluctance: the 
summons however to defend my life 
was accompanied by the information 
that the gendarmes and the brigands 
were old acquaintances, and that, if 
I would leave them alone, matters 
might yet be arranged satisfactorily. 
I yielded a ready consent, and the 
two impromptu diplomatists entered 
upon a parley with the foe. The 
negotiations continued for about a 
quarter of an hour—truly a mauvais 
quart @heure, for all that I could glean 
from my companion’s broken German 
was that the brigand chief announced 
himself to be in command of thirty 
men, and that the three gentlemen 
(already mentioned) on the opposite 
side of the valley, might grow tired 
of a discussion from which they were 
excluded and take matters into their 
own hands. Our supply of ammuni- 
tion was limited, as the gendarmes 
had left most of the cartridges behind ; 
while I could not help gloomily reflect- 
ing that the Turkish frontier was in- 
conveniently close at hand. With a 
view to the reduction of a possible 
ransom, I had: already composed a 
pitiful tale to the effect that I was 
the youngest son of a titheless Welsh 
parson of the Established Church, or 
something to that effect, when, greatly 
to our relief, the plenipotentiaries re- 
turned and announced that we were 
free to depart. The chief, it appeared, 
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had stated in a lofty manner that he 
was a political brigand and had no 
grievances against wandering English- 
men: he had even expressed the hope 
that we would follow our plan of 
sleeping out on the mountain, In view, 
however, of the fact that’some of the 
band had stoutly protested against 
the folly of letting us depart scot-free, 
and fearing that the chief himself 
might subsequently alter his mind, the 
gendarmes had declined the suggestion, 
and now urged that we should be off 
as quickly as possible. Accordingly, 
in the most dignified manner that the 
circumstances allowed, we retraced 
our steps, while the magnanimous 
chief fired a shot in the air as a 
signal that none’of his men were to 
molest us during the retreat. During 
our return to Rilo the gendarmes with 
loud protestations assured me fre- 
quently that if they had not had the 
privilege of accompanying an English- 
man, the whole party by this time 
would have been feeding the vultures 
upon the mountain-side. This was 
indeed a gratifying reflection, and the 
immortal words of “Pinafore” re- 
curred to me with tenfold force ; for, 
had I yielded to temptation, and be- 
come a Russian, a Frenchman, a Turk, 
Prussian, or even an Italian, what 
might not have been my fate, and 
that of the gallant guardians of law 
and order in Bulgaria? In course of 
time, and after casting many a furtive 
glance to the rear, we eventually 
arrived at the monastery, where the 
tale of our adventure, though not ex- 
citing much surprise, at least afforded 
its occupants a pleasing subject of 
conversation. 

Several explanations of the ap- 
parently inexplicable manner in which 
these high-souled brigands allowed me 
to depart in peace were subsequently 
volunteered to me. According to one 
theory, the brigands, who were wanted 
for various murders, were aware that 
the authorities intended looking them 
up immediately, and were consequently 
unwilling to burden themselves with 
prisoners. Secondly, my diplomatists 


(splendide mendaces) had represented 
that I was the British Consul-General, 
and that a terrific vengeance would be 
exacted should anything happen to so 
august a personage. Thirdly (and 
this is the reason 1 should personally 
prefer to adopt), the brigands may 
have been struck with the determined 
appearance of the party, and have 
hesitated to provoke a desperate con- 
flict in order merely to obtain posses- 
sion of our arms and loose cash. My 
own theory is a far simpler one: I 
attribute our escape to the fact that 
the men did not know their business 


and were quite unworthy of the name . 


of brigands. 

The following day was devoted to 
inspecting the monastery, and a visit 
to the abbot opened the proceedings. 
The apartments devoted to the use of 
this dignitary were similar to those 
occupied by the other monks, but kept 


. in a slightly cleaner condition and 


ornamented with a greater profusion 
of coloured prints. These works of 
Russian art, executed in a singularly 
childish manner, abound all over Bul- 
garia, and generally represent some 
triumph of the late war, or a figure of 
Bulgaria in process of being freed 
from her chains by a magnanimous 
Muscovite autocrat. It is to be pre- 
sumed that they are presents from 
the Slavonic committees, though there 
is probably small demand for them at 
the present time. 

After the interchange of the usual 
civilities, and having tasted the in- 
variable jam and coffee, we started in 
company with the abbot upon a tour 
round the monastery. We were first 
taken to the set of rooms formerly 
occupied by the luckless Prince Alex- 
ander (a frequent visitor to Rilo) 
which differed in no degree from the 
ordinary guest-chambers. We next 
adjourned to the refectory, a bare hall 
on the ground floor furnished with a 
massive long table and rough benches, 
and from thence to the central kitchen, 
which is rarely used except on the 
occasion of a big pilgrimage. This 
kitchen is of the very simplest de- 
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scription.. It is in fact nothing but a 
gigantic chimney, about thirty feet in 
diameter at the base and narrowing 
up to a small opening at the height 
of about one hundred feet, through 
which the smoke escapes. Some cook- 
ing-pots of Homeric proportions, and 
ladles containing nearly a gallon a- 
piece, appeared to constitute the whole 
batterie decuisine. The reverend fathers, 
it may be remarked, show a painful 
want of enterprise in the culinary art. 
During all the time of our visit the 
fare was invariably the same; hard 
boiled eggs, a remarkably thin soup, 
and stewed mutton. If we asked for 
anything fresh, the same food was 
brought in on a different dish, this 
process appearing to realize satisfac- 
torily the monastic idea of variety. A 
fair red wine is however provided, 
and occasionally, as a great favour, 
trout. From the kitchen we proceeded 
to the church, an edifice of modern 
construction, built in the form of a 
Greek cross and adorned with numer- 
ous cupolas. The interior is decorated 
in a rich, though barbarous fashion, 
but is not very interesting; some 
highly venerated relics, including the 
much-prized hand of a certain St. 
John of Rilo, were, however, produced 
for our edification. In striking con- 
trast with the gorgeous decoration of 
the interior are some rudely drawn 
frescoes on the outside. These repre- 
sent the wicked tormented in the 
most fantastic and. horrifying manner, 
which, it is to be hoped, produces a 
lasting effect upon the numerous pil- 
grims. No Bulgarian atrocity that 
ever inflamed the eloquence of a 
British politician could compare for 
one instant with these representations 
of celestial retribution. A visit to 
the library concluded the inspection. 
This is a very small room with a 
couple of glazed cases containing some 
works in Russian and: French, em- 
broidered vestments, and various re- 
ligious objects. There are also a 
certain number of manuscripts of 
doubtful quality. |The most valuable 
document in the possession of the 
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monastery is the Chrissovoul (firman) 
of Chichman, which constitutes the 
charter of the foundation. It is 
written on parchment, in the Bul- 
garian language, and dated 1379. 
This firman confirms the privileges 
granted by former rulers of Bulgaria, 
and defines the property of the monas- 
tery. The signature is to this effect : 
‘The faithful servant of Christ, John 
Chichman, King and Autocrat of all 
the Bulgars and Greeks.” 

The principal sights were now ex- 
hausted, and the abbot, accompanied 
by his brethren, politely made his 
excuses and withdrew. He reappeared 
however in the afternoon in order to 
watch our ineffectual efforts to catch 
some of the numerous trout in a pool 
artificially formed in the stream below 
the monastery. After gazing on our 
futile attempts for some time with 
undisguised contempt, he volunteered 
to give us a lesson in sport, and 
sent for a doleful-looking lay-brother, 
who waded up to his waist into the 
icy water with a casting-net. Then 
the abbot, showing the only symptoms 
of energy he displayed during the 
whole of our visit, seized a ponderous 
stone and hurled it in the direction of 
the fish: his humble companions fol- 
lowed the example of their chief: the 
ever-present gendarmes, anxious also 
to display their skill, pulled out their 
carbines and fired into the flying 
shoal; while Dimitri, still smarting 
under the disappointment of not hav- 
ing had just one shot at the brigands, 
consoled himself in a similar manner. 
Meanwhile the lay-brother, stimulated 
by the cries and shots, cast his net 
right and left, capturing a victim at 
every throw. Altogether the scene 
was a lively and amusing one. 

But the curious visitor will study 
with most interest the daily occupa- 
tions of the monks ; though occupation 
is perhaps a word suggested by cour- 
tesy rather than truth. They may 
not unfairly be described as the living 
embodiments of the famed kef so dear 
to Orientals ; their only apparent duty 
consists in occasionally attending the 
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services in the church, while the rest 
of their time is spent in sleep, or in 
sitting vacantly on the numerous bal- 
conies and seats provided for their 
accommodation within the courtyard. 
Formerly far more numerous, they 
now number about sixty only, and are 
waited upon by a corps of lay-brothers 
and novices. The practice of allowing 
each man to cook and eat where he 
pleases instead of obliging all to feed 
together in the refectory encourages 
slovenly habits, while the discipline and 
method are, to say the least, not such 
as one is accustomed to associate with 
the idea of a monastery. Manual 
labour is almost entirely performed by 
the lay-brothers and paid workmen. 
The latter live outside the monastery 
in large buildings which have sprung 
up from time to time: they cut the 
wood, work on the farm, bake the 
bread, grow the vegetables, and in 
fact supply all the necessaries of life 
required for the religious drones in- 
side. Not a book is to be seen in the 
place with the exception of those in 
the library ; and they did not seem to 
be much used, nor was it even clear 
to me that any one was able to read 
them. 

In the course of a long conversation 
with the abbot I failed to discover 
that the monastery fulfilled any useful 
purpose. It maintains no school, 
neither does it attempt the humblest 
technical instruction. In the days of 
Turkish rule the Russians doubtless 
utilized it for the purpose of political 
propaganda, but nowadays the Church 
exercises next to no influence in Bul- 
garia, so that even this sphere of ac- 
tivity is denied to the recluses of Rilo. 
Nor was I much more successful in 
ascertaining how the establishment 
was supported; however, I gathered 
that the monastery owned considerable 
landed property, mostly forest, and 
that the monks relied more or less 
upon what they received from travel- 
lers, and upon the alms and offerings 
of pilgrims. On some of the more im- 
portant festivals of the Greek Church 
as many as five thousand pilgrims will 
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come in to remain for some days. My 
informant maintained that the revenue 
was scanty and precarious: the gov- 
ernment on the other hand assert that 
the monastery is very rich, and credit 
it with an income of about twelve 
thousand pounds a year. When I 
asked the abbot if he had no fear of 
being expropriated some day and 
sharing the fate of his unfortunate 
brethren in France, he only smiled 
in a pitying manner: the prospect 
of a Bulgarian Jules Ferry had evi- 
dently no terrors for him as yet. 
I am afraid it must be said that 
these good monks, from their abbot 
downwards, are almost entirely illite- 
rate; but perhaps one of their most 
striking characteristics is the absence 
of all curiosity. Although strangers 
are exceedingly rare, no one ever ex- 
pressed the slightest wish to know 
what was going on either in Bulgaria 
or elsewhere. Even the unwonted and 
almost unique apparition of a lady 
habited in the most fashionable of 
Western costumes failed to raise the 
smallest flutter of interest in their 
torpid bosoms. 

Meanwhile the affair of the brigands 
which, in the language of diplomacy, 
we imagined to be closed, was again 
brought to our notice. On the morn- 
ing following the bloodless encounter 
about a score of Bulgarian militia sud- 
denly put in an appearance under the 
command of our old friend the Prefect 
of Dubnitza. Rarely have I wit- 
nessed any more picturesque spectacle 
than the halt of these warriors in 
the courtyard preparatory to begin- 
ning their hunt. Each man wore his 
ordinary variegated costume, and they 
appeared to be armed with every 
variety of rifle from Martinis to wea- 
pons, about eight feet in length, of 
native manufacture. Sandals shod 
their feet, and they carried nothing 
but their arms, ammunition, a capote 
or a carpet, and a bag containing bread. 
Of ail ages and sizes, they ranged from 
the veteran of sixty to the youth of 
fourteen. It was impossible not to 
speculate how they were to be distin- 
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guished from the brigands themselves, 
and how the regulars, when they ar- 
rived, would separate friends from 
foes. Around this motley crew stood 
the no less striking inmates of the 
monastery, showing indeed but a lan- 
guid interest in the proceedings. In- 
deed, the general expression of the 
faces around me seemed to signify that 
the whole business was a solemn farce ; 
“ what on earth,” they appeared to be 
thinking, “is the use of making all 
this fuss about a few brigands?” The 
abbot himself had informed me that 
in the days of the Turks brigands 
used constantly to visit the monas- 
tery; and he added, “though the 
authorities are perpetually coming 
here after them, yet they never catch 
any one.” I must own to have secretly 
sympathized with these views: the 
men had treated me in a gentleman- 
like, even in a handsome manner, and 
it seemed quite reasonable to let them 
alone. However the command had 
gone forth from Sofia that this par- 
ticular band was to be pursued, and 
the sacred cause of law and order 
vindicated ; so after a short rest, the 
military were formed up under the 
vast porch: “ Haide/” shouted the 
sergeant, and away they started up 
the valley. 

On the morning fixed for the return 
to Dubnitza, the preparations for the 
journey reminded me faintly of the 
Wilds of West Kensington and the 


famous coach of “ Buffalo Bill.” The 
Prefect, who was indisposed, surren- 
dered his steed and occupied one of our 
carriages : here he sat, a Martini car- 
bine in his lap and cartridges in his 
hand, a picture of official responsibility. 
Fifteen mounted gendarmes, of a singu- 
larly ferocious aspect, formed an im- 
posing escort, while every one seemed 
to have suddenly produced an unsus- 
pected store of arms ; even the miser- 
able little interpreter, though probably 
innocent of fire-arms, had girt himself 
with an enormous belt of cartridges. 
The lady and myself were apparently 
the only persons of the party un- 
provided with weapons of war. It 
need hardly perhaps be added that 
Dubnitza and eventually Sofia were 
reached without a sign of the smallest 
adventure. 

Thus ended an interesting and most 
amusing expedition, which may be 
warmly recommended to all who are 
not too sternly bent on travelling 
luxuriously. And I must in conclu- 
sion add, that what has been written 
of the monks of Rilo has been set down 
in no unfriendly spirit. On the con- 
trary, I wish these holy men a long 
and undisturbed existence; not only 
for their own sakes, but because they 
constitute a continual, albeit passive 
protest against the unwearying ac- 
tivity and ruthless self-improvement 
of the age. 

T. W. Lean. 
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Tuey were called the Sierra Negra, 
and deserved the name, for a blacker 
and more bleak range of hills could 
hardly be found elsewhere. A spur 
from the Sierras del Sud in the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, they stretched 
away in a westerly direction into the 
dreary plains of salt and sand that 
are to be found in the interior of that 
country. On their southern side there 
was nothing but many weary miles of 
barren desert until one reached the 
Rio Colorado ; but on the north they 
sloped down to a fairly wide belt of 
good pasture-land through which 
flowed the Arroyo Corto, a stream 
which, although it had an awkward 
habit of running dry in the summer, 
would make up for its shortcomings 
in a wet winter by flooding the plain 
for many a league on either side. 
Between the Arroyo and the Sierras 
there were but few families living, 
but on the north side of the Arroyo a 
considerable number of sheep-farmers 
had their stations, and the little town 
of San José de las Sierras, could 
not only count some five hundred in- 
habitants, but also rejoiced in the 
possession of a church, a municipality, 
a magistrate, and at least five police- 
men. That the Commissary of the 
place had utilized the prison as a 
stable was merely a ‘sign of the 
absence of ill-doing in San José, and 
that, in its turn, no doubt might be 
attributed to the presence of so many 
policemen, though they did spend 
their time in smoking endless cigar- 
ettes and sucking maté. Indeed it 
was a virtuous little town, but a very 
dull one. The inhabitants, the greater 
part of whom were of Indian blood, 
seemed to pass their lives chiefly in 
eating and sleeping. Once a fortnight, 
when the diligence arrived from 
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General Concha, there would be a little 
excitement among the few officials of 
the place, who might receive letters or 
papers from head-quarters, and who 
would talk to the driver as he took 
out his horses and perhaps ask him to 
dinner ; but to the general public the 
arrival was merely a sign that another 
fortnight had passed and that the day 
was Wednesday, or not impossibly 
Thursday, for it sometimes happened 
that the coach was a day late. Any- 
thing more complete than their isola- 
tion it would be hard to imagine: 
thirty leagues of sandy plain lay be- 
tween them and the town of General 
Concha, and that town itself was at 
least twenty leagues distant from the 
nearest point on a railway. For some 
ten or twelve years San José had 
existed, and during that time it had 
remained absolutely unchanged : there 
were the same straggling blocks of 
low-built houses with flat roofs, staring 
blankly at each other through their 
unglazed windows across the dusty 
waste that served as a road: dust 
everywhere in the hot summer, and 
in the winter deep holding mud into 
which the horses would sink knee- 
deep, splashing the whitewashed fronts 
of the nearest houses, in spite of the 
salutary law that no one should be 
allowed to ride at full gallop in the 
streets: there was the same half-built 
church, the same shops that sold 
their goods at one hundred per cent. 
profit and yet made no profits, the 
same groups of listless idlers, and the 
same happy content on the part of 
every one who lived there. We who 
lived on the further side of the 
Arroyo were even more cut off from 
the outside world. An _ occasional 


visit to San José for the purchase of 
stores or the transaction of business 
was, as a rule, the limit of our wan- 
derings ; and often it would happen in 
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the winter that even those excursions 
were denied to us, for the Arroyo was 
sometimes so flooded as to become 
impassable for two months at a 
time. 

Why I had chosen such a spot 
to pitch my tent in I should find it 
difficult to say. A Frenchman by 
birth, I had been sent to Paris as a 
boy to make my studies with a view 
to becoming a lawyer, and there I had 
lived for four or five years the life of 
a young fool with great pleasure and 
little profit to myself ; so that, when 
the time arrived for the purchase of a 
business and my establishment in some 
country town, the money for that pur- 
chase was all gone, expended in the 
acquirement of a very liberal educa- 
tion. My fortune was expended and 
so was the patience of my guardian, 
for I had no family. I went abroad, 
became a clerk in Algiers, a journalist 
in Alexandria, an adventurer every- 
where ; until I drifted out to South 
America and amassed, as a pioneer 
and sheep-farmer, quite a respectable 
little property. Twenty years’ absence 
from my country had so dulled and 
blunted any former aspirations that I 
may have had, that I hardly thought 
of areturn. It might happen some- 
times that a restless longing would 
seize me to know what was going on 
in my old haunts, to pace the boule- 
vards once more and perhaps see once 
again some half-forgotten face ; but a 
hard day’s work, a hearty meal and a 
good night’s sleep would banish my 
recollections and reconcile me to my 
surroundings ; that is the real secret, 
work hard, grow hungry and tired, 
eat and sleep well, and neither weary- 
ing thoughts nor dreams shall haunt 
you. There were few who would 
have recognized Francois de Vigne, 
the fop, in Francisco Devina, as 
they called me, the bronzed and 
bearded farmer. But it is not my 
owr story that I wish to tell, but that 
of my neighbour, Don Miguel Ocampo, 
the Alcalde of the district. 

He was very proud of being our 
Alcalde, though indeed the distinction 


was no great one; but then, Miguel 
was proud of everything. He was 
proud of his name, which was a well- 
known one in the country: he was 
proud of his personal strength and 
power of endurance, which indeed 
were extraordinary in an old man of 
sixty-seven ; and he was particularly 
proud of always going his own way. 
An honest, kindly old fellow, good to 
look upon, with his stalwart figure 
and handsome face, vain as a child of 
the knowledge he possessed and pos- 
sessing as little knowledge as any 
other gaucho,as wrong-headed as he was 
obstinate, and as obstinate as a blind 
cow. He owned a considerable property 
in land, though he had not much cattle 
to stock it with, and a decent house 
built far too close to the banks of 
the Arroyo. It was useless to argue 
with him as to the danger of its 
position, or to show him how every 
succeeding flood crumbled the curving 
banks of the stream and brought its 
bed nearer and nearer to his door. 
He had built the house, therefore it 
was put in the best situation: with 
his own hands he had helped to 
make the bricks and raise the walls, 
and nothing could shake the wall 
that Miguel Ocampo had made ; and 
moreover I was a gringo, or foreigner, 
and he was an hijo del pais, a son of 
the country. A son of the country— 
that was just what he was ; ignorant, 
simple-minded and vain; quick to 
wrath and slow to forgive an injury ; 
rough in his life and speech, but not 
without a natural courtesy and dignity 
of his own which many a richer and 
more civilized man might have envied. 
We had become great friends, and I 
owed a good deal of my success in 
farming to his practical advice and 
unfailing help whenever 1 got into 
difficulties. It was a constant amuse- 
ment to me to relate to him some 
episode of my former life and hear his 
simple comments thereon. For woman- 
kind in general he had a great con- 
tempt : they were a deceitful race, but 
they had never deceived Miguel 
Ocampo,—he was of opinion that there 
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were few people who could take in 
Miguel Ocampo. He had once married 
a wife of whose failings he spoke with 
great frankness, and one might 
imagine from his account of their 
mutual relations that he had soon 
bullied her into an early grave. To 
their only child Dolores, a girl of 
nineteen or twenty, he was kind 
enough in a rough fashion, being as 
proud of her as he was of everything 
else that belonged to him. She was 
a slight, delicate-looking girl with 
heavy languid eyes and a soft drawl. 
ing voice, who irritated one by the 
placid persistence with which she sat 
still and did nothing. Her father was 
quite content that she should do 
nothing : there were not many girls, 
he said, who would receive such a 
dowry as Dolores would get from 
him, and his future son-in-law would 
be a lucky man. Two years of such 
schooling as San José could afford 
had taught her to spell out a few 
words of print and write her name ; 
beyond that there was but little that 
poor Dolores could do except play the 
guitar, an accomplishment which she 
had taught herself, and twist her black 
hair into a very coquettish knot at 
the back of her shapely little head. I 
was fond of the child, whom I had 
seen grow up into womanhood from a 
little slip of ten years old, and more 
than once I had remonstrated with 
Don Miguel for not providing her 
with some elderly woman who would 
take care of her and keep her com- 
pany, or for not sending her away to 
be properly educated; but in that 
Miguel was as obstinate as in every- 
thing else, and already the girl had 
become a woman, and he had not yet 
found a son-in-law after his own heart 
nor did there seem to be any reason- 
able prospect of his finding him in the 
neighbourhood of San José. 

Early one spring, before the fierce 
summer heats had dried the fresh 
green grass and turned the lakes 
into noisome mud-swamps, I received 
a message from Don Miguel, inform- 
ing me that he intended on the follow- 


ing day to brand some cattle which he 
had lately bought, and inviting my 
assistance. Such an operation in the 
neighbourhood was generally made the 
occasion of a jollification, whereby both 
the owner of the cattle and his neigh- 
bours profited : for the former had but 
rarely sufficient men in his employ- 
ment for the purpose, and the latter 
were glad of an opportunity of eating 
and drinking at another’s expense, es- 
pecially when the work required of 
them in return took the form of an 
amusement. Obedient to the summons 
I started off, taking with me two of 
my peons who were the most cunning 
with the lasso, a young fellow called 
Cayetano Molino, and an old Indian 
who went by the name of Pichin. 
The two men formed a curious con- 
trast: Cayetano was a smooth-faced, 
good-looking youth, and in dress a 
very fair specimen of the camp dandy: 
his black broad-brimmed sombrero was 
tied under his chin with a black rib- 
bon, and his black jacket was unbut- 
toned to display the white cleanliness 
of his shirt: the leather belt round 
his waist, in addition to the curious 
silver clasp that fastened it in front 
and the silver*handled knife that stuck 
through it behind, was covered with 
silver coins intended as buttons for its 
numerous little pockets: tucked into 
the belt were the two ends of the 
black shawl, or chiripa, that hung be- 
tween his legs, almost hiding the loose 
white linen drawers, and his long boots 
were adorned with huge silver spurs 
and the highest of heels. The horse he 
was riding had certainly been chosen 
more with a view to display than 
utility—a showy-looking bay four- 
year-old, but only half-broken and 
with an uncertain temper. Heavy 
silver stirrups, silver balls upon the 
reins, and silver guards to the bit, 
completed an equipment of which 
Cayetano was justly proud, and of 
which I was not a little proud also, 
feeling that some of my servant’s glory 
should be reflected on myself. Poor 
old Pichin did not do me the same 
credit. What dress he wore was the 
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same in form as Cayetano’s, but he 
wore as little of it as possible, and 
that little was dirty. He allowed him- 
self one stirrup, made of an old piece 
of cord, one iron spur, and a pair of 
potro boots—boots that are made by 
stripping the skin of a colt’s hind-legs 
at the hocks, scraping it and suppling 
it until it resembles parchment, and 
then drawing it on one’s feet, never 
again to be removed until it wears 
out—in some two or three years’ time. 
Whereas Cayetano’s saddle was co- 
vered with deer-skin, Pichin’s was 
hidden under a ragged old sheep’s 
fleece; and while the former’s lasso 
lay flat behind the saddle in the neat- 
est of coils, the latter’s hung in untidy 
loops of unequal lengths. Pichin 
was mounted ona raw-boned old white 
horse and looked as if he had grown 
there : it seemed impossible to imagine 
the man without a horse under him, 
the two making as much one animal 
as a centaur of old. I am afraid that 
Pichin was the most useful workman 
of my two companions, but then one 
cannot always be beautiful and useful 
at the same time. As we rode along 
the two chatted together, discussing 
the probable entertainment they would 
receive. 

“There will be carne con cuero,” 
said Pichin, meaning a young bullock 
roasted with its hideon. “ Don Miguel 
always gives us carne con cuero. He 
has some new cafa too, beautiful cata, 
not like that stuff that they sell 
in San José, and which burns one’s 
throat, but soft as milk and strong— 
stronger than thou wilt ever be, my 
Cayetano.” 

“Thou art ever hungry, Pichin,” 
[ interrupted. 

“God made me so,” Pichin replied 
humbly. 

* And thou art ever thirsty.” 

“That is because I work so hard for 
you, Patron,” he answered with a grin. 

“The work would be better if there 
were less caiia about it’”—an undeni- 
able fact which’ Pichin thought it 
prudent not to dispute. 

Arrived at Miguel’s station, we found 
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the men already bringing up the cattle ; 
and, leaving my two fellows to help 
them, I passed on to the house to pay 
my respects to my little friend, Doiia 
Dolores, who looked as pretty and as 
lazy as usual. 

“Welcome, Don Pancho; you do 
not often honour our house now. Why 
do you come so seldom ¢” 

“Because I have work to do, Lola 

mia. Icannot afford to be idle like 
you. 
' ‘But I am not idle ; I have donea 
great deal since you came here last! 
I have been making a garden. .You 
cannot see it now for the flowers are 
dead, I think from want of water, but 
they looked very nice when they were 
first planted. I have begun to make 
myself a dress, and have put new 
strings in my guitar.” 

“What industry! Ah, my young 
lady, I see that we shall have to find 
you that husband.” 

“A thousand thanks, setor/ You 
need not trouble, I will find him for 
myself,” retorted Dolores saucily. 

“ What will he be like?” 

‘He shall not be a caballero who is 
growing a little old, a little gray, and 
not a little stout,” she answered, with 
a wicked glance at my proportions. 
“ What a pity that you will not marry 
me, Don Pancho! What a life I should 
lead you!” and Dolores’ black eyes | 
danced at the thought. “ Dios mio!” 
she added, looking through the open 
door, “‘there is that hateful woman, 
Juana Ponce, coming here. She is 
always at our house! Listen, Don 
Pancho, since you are for ever think- 
ing of marriage, marry yourself: marry 
Juana Ponce, she will just suit you: 
she is a widow, and has only that one 
son, who is the worst thief in all the 
district. She comes here nearly every 
day, and never goes away without 
borrowing something which she never 
returns. My father likes her, and 
says that she is a woman of sense ; 
but that is because she asks his 
advice and flatters him! Oh! how 
she flatters him! ‘ El Sefior Alcalde,’ 
she cal!s him, ‘ our most worthy, most 
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respected Alcalde,’ and then he smiles 
like this,’ and Dolores’ pretty face 
put on a most ludicrous expression of 
fatuous pleasure. “She is like a black 
snake, Stay! Don Pancho! You 
must stop and talk to her. Oh, what 
cowards men are! Very well, I shall 
tell her that you are in love with her,” 
she cried after me, as I hastily 
retreated, for Dolores’ aversion for 
her visitor was fully equalled by 
my own. 

Out on the rodeo, as the spot was 
called where the cattle were rounded 
up, the work was progressing rapidly. 
Three or four men riding round in a 
circle kept together in a compact mass 
some six hundred head of cattle, that 
swayed restlessly to and fro, as the 
animals wandered round and round, 
bellowing, tossing their heads, and 
every now and then prodding some in- 
offensive companion with their horns. 
Not far off a huge fire was burning, 
built up of dried sheep-dung, old car- 
cases of dead animals, and any bones 
that could be collected in the camp: 
it did not smell very good, but it was 
hot enough to heat at least a dozen 
branding-irons. A number of mounted 
men selected the animals that were to 
be marked and drove them out of the 
herd : once outside, a lasso was thrown 
over the beast’s horns, and he was 
partly dragged, partly pushed by the 
horses behind, into the neighbourhood 
of the fire. The next operation, to 
catch his hind legs in another lasso, 
was more difficult, and not to be 
effected without two or three bad 
shots ; but once secured and the lassoes 
drawn tight the victim was helpless: 
he was thrown on his side, and two 
men with red-hot irons ran out from 
the fire on foot, one to put on the 
contra marca, or the mark of the last 
owner upside down, the other to brand 
him with the mark of Don Miguel 
Ocampo. The scene was one of the 
utmost confusion: everywhere there 
were galloping horses, charging cattle, 
and animals, lassoed by the horns, 
plunging wildly and entangling with 
the lasso others that were loose : every- 
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body was shouting, swearing, and get- 
ting in the way of everybody else. 
“ For me! the little bull—let me catch 
the little bull.” “Have a care for 
the lasso! have a care for the lasso!” 
“Ah, my little cow! my little black 
one! You will not be caught—take 
that, then!” ‘“ Oh, cursed cow! Cow 
of the devil,” as the black cow dashed 
wildly on, kicking itself free of the 
ill-thrown lasso. How it was that 
there were not more accidents to men 
and beasts it was hard tosay; but an 
accident was of rare occurrence, though 
on this occasion we were not fated to 
get through our work without one. 
As the day wore on the fun became 
faster and more furious. Pichin was 
conspicuous among all the rest, his 
old white horse scarce showing any 
signs of fatigue, and he himself 
mightily refreshed by Don Miguel’s 
cata and a large portion of his 
favourite food, which had been cooked 
over the same fire that served to heat 
the brands. Cayetano, seated by the 
fire, ruefully contemplated the heaving 
flanks of his young horse and won- 
dered how much value he had taken 
out of him. After smoking a cigarette 
or two, he swung himself into the 
saddle again and started off to turn 
back a cow which had broken away 
from the herd. The cow was not to 
be turned so easily, and dodged quickly 
to right and left as Cayetano vainly 
urged his horse to fresh endeavours. 
Suddenly, in making a quick turn, 
the poor tired brute slipped and fell 
heavily sideways, catching its luckless 
rider underneath it before he had time 
to free himself from the saddle. Ina 
minute the horse had staggered to its 
legs and made off with trailing reins 
at a slowly quickening trot, but 
Cayetano lay there still. 

A broken leg is never a light catas- 
trophe, but in the camp, where doctors 
and surgeons are few, it is more serious 
than elsewhere. When we had carried 
the unlucky Cayetano to the house, a 
man was despatched to San José to 
bring back if possible the doctor from 
General Conchas, and in the mean- 
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time I began, with such rude surgery 
and appliances as I possessed, to set 
what appeared to be a simple fracture, 
an operation in which I was by no 
means assisted by Cayetano’s pitiful 
groans and tearful entreaties that I 
should not hurt him. A gaucho asa 
rule is as demonstrative of pain as of 
pleasure ; all his philosophy is reserved 
for the cases when he is called upon to 
inflict suffering and quite disappears 
when he has to endure it. Cayetano’s 
howls and protestations were so loud 
that the tears streamed down poor 
Dolores’ cheeks as she implored me 
with averted face to be gentle and 
take care of the poor sufferer. Pichin 
looked on with sad encouragement. 

“Tt is no use, Patron. You re- 
member that sheep whose leg you 
mended like that? It never grew 
well nor walked again, and I had to 
put my knife into it after all.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Pichin!”’ cried 
Don Miguel furiously. ‘‘ What do you 
know of broken limbs? It were better 
for some people that their necks were 
broken. Courage, Cayetano, my son! 
Don Francisco shall mend thee to- 
night, and soon we shall have the 
doctor to finish his work. In a 
month’s time thou wilt be walking 
once more, and in the meantime we 
will care for thee here.” 

Whether it was owing to my own 
surgery, or that of the doctor, or per- 
haps to the excellent nursing of Don 
Miguel, the result was almost as satis- 
factory as Miguel had predicted, and 
Cayetano had nothing but a very 
slight limp to remind him of his mis- 
hap, though it was fully two months 
before he could be moved home to my 
station. During those two months I 
visited my patient at frequent inter- 
vals, but finding him always very 
cheerful and knowing that he was in 
good hands, I did not trouble myself 
much about him or care to inquire 
how he passed the time. The idea 
that he and Dolores, being thus 
thrown together by accident, should 
profit by the occasion to fall in love 
with each other, never crossed my 
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mind, Even in a country where one 
man is supposed to be as good as 
another, there is a great difference 
between a landed proprietor and a 
daily labourer; and no one was more 
conscious of this difference than the 
Alcalde himself, who would never 
have dreamt it possible that any 
peon should dare to cross the gulf 
that separated him from his Patron’s 
daughter. Men are generally un- 
observant of such matters, or I sup- 
pose I might have guessed, from the 
ostentatious want of interest that 
Dolores showed in her patient when- 
ever I was present, that the interest 
she really felt in him was of much too 
warm a nature to be openly displayed. 
After all, when the Alcalde saw no- 
thing in his own house, it was hardly 
astonishing that an occasional visitor 
like myself should be blind also. That 
Cayetano, after his return to work, 
should make frequent excuses for 
visiting Don Miguel’s house, and that 
he had contracted a habit of loitering 
about that part of my camp that 
joined the Alcalde’s, I put down to a 
praiseworthy feeling of gratitude on 
his part for which I should hardly 
have given him credit; and it was 
not until several months after his 
return that I awoke to the reality of 
the situation, and then it was Doia 
Juana Ponce, Dolores’ friend, who 
opened my eyes. 

I had been engaged in coursing 
ostriches with two of my dogs, and 
after an unsuccessful day was returning 
home, when I passed by Doiia Juana’s 
house and stopped there for a drink of 
water. The Ponces, mother and son, 
lived in a fairly large brick-house not 
far from the road that led to San José, 
and kept a kind of small store where 
the neighbours could buy tobacco, 
drink, matches, and such small articles 
as they did not care to travel as far as 
the town in search of. During the 


winter they did a very good trade, but 

neither of them was popular in the 

neighbourhood. The mother was a 

tall, gaunt woman, whose face looked 

like a mask that wore a set smile; 
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behind that mask. every evil passion 
might be raging and the smile would 
still be there. Her son, about twenty- 
five probably, at least did not conceal 
his bad qualities : he was one of those 
men whom one can never meet without 
yearning to beat them. Much as I 
disliked the woman, I was compelled 
to get off my horse and enter her 
house, and there I sat, while she 
poured out all the gossip of the few 
last weeks. 

“ So the Alcalde is away,” she said, 
as I got up to go. “ Well, well, and 
our little Dolores amuses herself in 
his absence. I do not think that Don 
Miguel will care to have Cayetano 
Molino as a son-in-law, though. What 
do you think, Don Francisco? Perhaps 
any son-in-law sometimes is better 
than none, is it not so? And then, as 
you are a friend of Cayetano’s you 
might arrange matters with her 
father.” 

“What do you mean, sefora? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Come, come, Don Francisco, you 
need not pretend with me. Surely 
you know that matters have gone far 
between Dolores and your peon, Cay- 
etano. He is your peon still is he 
not? And the sefzorita, Doiia Dolores, 
who was so proud and thought herself 
so much better than her neighbours ! 
A peon! just think of that! Don 
Miguel had done better to have taken 
my son. Well, well, I am sorry for 
poor little Dolores. A rascal, he 
called my son, what will he call 
Cayetano Molino?” The woman’s 
smile was positively devilish. 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“You have not seen what I have 
seen. Have I not seen them together 
a hundred times? Have I not seen 
them in San José when the old man 
was away at General Conchas? Ay, 
and I see more than our little Dolores 
knows. The Alcalde! What an 
Alcalde, who cannot even take care of 
his daughter! And he comes here to 
accuse my son of buying stolen sheep- 
skins! Look at that now! I bear 
no malice, I am sorry for them, but 
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girls are girls, and Dolores, for all her 
pride, is like the rest. Well, good-bye, 
Don Francisco; may you journey 
well,” she said as she followed me out. 
“[ would not repeat what I have told 
you to Don Miguel, if I were you: he 
might be angry with the poor child. 
Is it not sot” 

Could it be true? Somehow I knew 
that it was. It was this then that 
explained Cayetano’s altered conduct 
for the last few months, his unusual 
industry and eagerness to please me, 
and the hints he was always throwing 
out that he would like to become my 
capataz, or foreman. ‘This was the 
reason why the placid, lazy Dolores 
had become so restless lately, and this 
the cause of the suppressed nervous 
excitement that shone in her dark 
sleepy eyes. Then I thought of poor 
old Miguel Ocampo, and all the air- 
castles that he used to build for his 
daughter’s habitation. What was to 
be done? Nothing. At any rate, I 
determined to get rid of Cayetano for 
some time, without letting him suspect 
the cause, and then consider what 
would be best ; for I knew that the 
amiable Juana.Ponce meant mischief, 
and that, in the event of an explosion, 
it would be better for all parties that 
Cayetano should be away. Next day 
I despatched him with a troop of 
cattle that were to be taken to General 
Conchas, a journey which would insure 
his absence for at least twelve days. 
I had to overcome his evident re- 
luctance to leave home, feeling all the 
time that I would willingly have 
wrung the young scamp’s neck. As 
it was, his departure was not a day 
too soon. 

Two days after he had gone, the 
weather changed. It was mid-winter, 
and until then we had had nothing 
but continued hard frosts at night and 
bright cold days, and it was on account 
of the consequent drought that I had 
been compelled to get rid of some of 
my cattle. That night it had rained 


hard, and a cold fine drizzle was still 
falling as I returned to my house in 
the afternoon after one of my usual 
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rounds of inspection. While I was 
crossing the courtyard in front of the 
house, Mercedes, Pichin’s old wife, 
who acted as my cook, hurried to 
meet me showing signs of considerable 
excitement. 

“The seforita from the Alcalde’s 
house, Dojia Dolores is here. And in 
what a state! Fancy, sefor, she has 
walked here on foot! and through all 
that rain! She is wet, dripping wet ; 
and she cries and cries. When I ask 
her what has happened, she only cries 
the more. What can it be?” 

“ Go and boil some water,” I said. 
‘“*Make her some hot tea, and don’t 
stop chattering here ; and don’t bring 
it till I call you.” 

Seated at the table, her face buried 
in her arms, was Dolores ; bareheaded, 
her black dress wet and clinging to 
her slender figure, her shoulders still 
heaving convulsively with broken sobs. 
She looked up as I entered, and then 
hid her face again, bursting into a 
fresh paroxysm of weeping. 

“What is it, Lola?” I said gently, 
as she grew more quiet. 

“My father! He has driven me 
out—‘ Get thee out,’ he said, ‘ or I will 
kill thee!’ Oh! had you seen his 
face! He would have killed me if 
I stayed! He is mad with anger, he 
would have killed me then, but I ran 
out: I knew not where to go! I 
wandered about, and then I came here 
to tell him and warn him. Where 
is he, Don Francisco? Where is 
Cayetano?” 

“ What of Cayetano?” 

“He is my husband. We were 
married at San José—long ago, in the 
summer—and he bribed the priest there 
to say nothing of it. I could not help 
it—he loved me so—he loved me so— 


and J——” Dolores broke down 
again—presently growing more calm 
she resumed. “I was to tell my 


father by degrees, but the time went 
by and I told him nothing. Then I 
begged Cayetano to take me away, 
but he had nowhere to go to. And 
then that woman Juana Ponce, who 
was always spying on me, came and 
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told him. Oh, how I hate that woman !”’ 
She started to her feet with clenched 
hands, and the burning blush that had 
spread over her face turned into a look 
of helpless, desperate rage. “Oh, 
Don Pancho! You were always so 
kind to me—tell me, where shall I 
go? Whatshall Ido? Ah! my God!” 
she cried, suddenly falling back against 
the wall. I turned following her 
eyes, and saw Miguel Ocampo standing 
in the doorway. 

“So! Thou art here then!” he said 
hoarsely, advancing towards his daugh- 
ter. ‘ Ah—” and he screamed a 
terrible word at which the poor girl 
cowered to the floor, hiding her face 
in her hands. ‘‘ Where is Cayetano 
Molino, sefwor ?” he said, turning to 
me with a violent effort to appear 
calm. 

“ He is gone from here on my busi- 
ness, Don Miguel, and will yet be absent 
for some days.” 

“You lie!” he cried furiously. “He 
is here, and you too are in the plot 
against me.” 

I remained silent. 

“ Forgive me,” he said presently, 
sinking heavily intoa chair. “I am 
distracted: you would not play me 
false. But listen. I took that man 
into my house when he was ill and 
wounded. I cared for him and tended 
him, while he ate of my food and lived 
in my house. I asked for no payment 
in return, and see how he has repaid 
me! The dog! the accursed dog! 
have I not the right to kill him? And 
that girl! You know what she was 
to me, Don Francisco: you know how 
I, old man as I am, laboured early 
and late and strove to become rich for 
her sake. See then what disgrace she 
has brought on me, on me, who am 
Alcalde here, and whom all the neigh- 
bours respect. Would that I had left 
thy lover to die and rot where he lay, 
or had strangled thee with my own 
hands before I brought him to my 
house! No! no! it is not possible 
for such things tobe! Say then, that 
it is not true what that woman told 
me, say it is not true, Lola mia, my 
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daughter—my daughter! Ah, miser- 
able one! she cannot say it!” 

A wretched silence ensued, and 
lasted for several minutes, broken 
only by the girl’s long-drawn sobs 
and the panting breath of her father. 
At last I began to speak, urging any- 
thing I could think of in extenuation, 
and making a vain effort to pacify 
the old man. He would listen to 
nothing. To such a man the little 
position he had acquired in his narrow 
circle, the respect of his neighbours, 
the wild dreams he had cherished of 
his daughter's future, had been the 
very breath of his life. With one 
bitter stroke all his air-castles had 
crumbled away, leaving him desolate 
in their ruins, cfuelly wounded in his 
own vanity and in his love for his 
daughter. Nothing could console him. 
How could he lift again the head that 
had been so humbled? How could he, 
the Alealde, look his neighbours in 
the face ! 

“ Come, my friend,” I said at length, 
“after all your daughter is married 
to an honest man. Let us make the 
best of it: we will both help Caye- 
tano and make a man of him, What 
is done, is done; one cannot gather 
up water that is spilt. Better to for- 
give your daughter and give her your 
blessing.” 

* An honest man! Call you that an 
honest man? Forgive her? Yes, and 
she shall have my blessing too! Listen 
then to my blessing! May she come 
back to me naked and starving, that 
I may thrust her from my door; may 
she wither day by day, body and 
soul ; may he prove as faithless to her 
as she has done to me; may he break 
her heart as she has broken mine; 
may her child : 

“Not that—no! no! O my father! 
not that!” 

“Stay, Don Miguel,” I cried, catch- 
ing the furious man by the arm, 
“Enough of this. Remember that 
this is my house, and I am the master 
here. Your daughter has sought shel- 
ter here, and for your sake, as well as 
for hers, she shall have it. Come, man, 





it is useless to talk like this: you are 
only making worse that which is bad 
already.” 

Miguel grew suddenly calm. He 
turned and opened the door, and stood 
for a moment looking at me with 
haggard eyes. Then he said quietly : 
“You are right, sefor; you are the 
master of this house, and therefore I 
leave it.” He passed out, and went 
to the place where his horse was tied, 
I following him. Then, wh.n he had 
mounted it, he turned to me once more, 
and said in a voice which was quiet 
enough, but which trembled with 
concentrated passion: “Tell this to 
Cayetano Molino, if you would be- 
friend him! Let him never cross my 
path, if he wishes to live. Tell him, 
too, that when he married my daugh- 
ter, he married a beggar: never shall 
she receive anything more from me, 
while I live or when I die, save the 
clothes she now stands in. You think 
I cannot do that, Don Francisco: wait 
and you shall see how Miguel Ocampo 
keeps his word.” 

“T only think that you will harm 
yourself if you try to harm her.” 

“That also we shall see!” Miguel 
struck spurs fo his horse, and rode 
away. 


II. 


Ix good time Cayetano returned, 
and settled himself with his wife in 
one of my cottages, where he looked 
after a flock of sheep. The cottage 
was a sufficiently humble abode in 
appearance, a mud-hut of two rooms, 
with a hard-beaten mud-floor and a 
heavy, projecting, thatched roof; but 
it was dry and comfortable inside, 
and Dolores took great pride in its 
neat cleanliness. With the return of 
her husband her old cheerfulness came 
back to her; and indeed she showed a 
bright, active energy in her new home 
of which I had hardly thought her 
capable. Miguel Ocampo did nothing 
to molest them; how it might have 
been if Cayetano had come in his way, 
I do not know, but Cayetano never 
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did ; indeed he often amused me by 
the studious care and precautions that 
he took toavoid meeting his father-in- 
law. The truth was that Miguel had 
a certain reputation in the country 
which had not failed to impress 
Cayetano, Thirty-two years ago, 
when he had been living in the 
town of Azul, Miguel had quarrelled 
desperately with an official of the 
place: knives had been drawn, the 
quarrel had been fought out fairly 
man to man, and Miguel had fled to 
the Southern camps leaving his enemy 
dead on the ground. Cayetano had 
no wish to draw a knife against his 
wife’s father, and even less wish to 
engage with a man so powerful and 
ready of fence. Although our old 
relations had been broken off, I still 
met the Alcalde as a friend, and 
sometimes visited his house, though 
he never came near mine. It was 
characteristic of the man that he never 
resented or showed any anger at the 
part I had played in providing a 
refuge for his disobedient daughter 
and his enemy, her husband: there 
were no blood-ties between us that 
should make his quarrel mine, and he 
was quite willing that I should stand 
aside and exercise my right of be- 
having to both parties as I thought 
best: it was my right to do so, and 
he recognized that right even though 
it might baffle for a time his ideas of 
revenge. It is curious sometimes 
among half-civilized men to note how 
exact and nice is their sense of justice 
and individual right. Nevertheless 
the man was still brooding over his 
wrongs, still remembered his threats, 
and still plotted to put them into 
execution. The result of his plot- 
ting would have been comic enough 
had it not been also so pitifully tragic. 

Knowing, as I did, where Miguel 
had gone for advice and consolation in 
his distress, I should hardly have been 
surprised when I heard that he had 
married the widow Ponce and brought 
her to live in his house. Cayetano, 


when I told him of it, shrugged his 
“Poor old man, I 


honest shoulders. 
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hope that woman will not poison him. 
Think, Patron, a man so old as that, 
nearly seventy, and still so foolish !” 

Dolores cried bitterly, but I suspect 
that her tears were more of spite and 
anger against Juana Ponce, than of 
sorrow for her father. At any rate 
the Alcalde might flatter himself that 
he had succeeded in annoying his 
daughter, though he was still far from 
having beggared her. The Argentine 
law does not admit testamentary dis- 
positions, and divides a man’s property 
for him after his death without any 
regard for his wishes ; so that Dolores 
was still entitled on the death of her 
father to a large share of his estate as 
his only child, and no one knew that 
better than the Alcalde himself. 

From time to time I had heard 
strange reports of his doings ; that he 
was not often quite sober, and very 
often quite drunk, and that his hope- 
ful stepson, Teofilo Ponce, was sup- 
posed to aid him in his debaucheries. 
Everything on his farm was going 
wrong. His men were all leaving 
him: he was losing great numbers of 
his sheep from foot-rot, and nothing 
was done to cure the infected flocks: 
there were always a number of loafers 
hanging about the place whenever I 
went there, men who lived at free 
quarters and never did a stroke of 
work ; and the old man himself looked 
older and more broken every time I 
saw him. Still, even then I was 
hardly prepared for the mad folly of 
his next move. 

One day I had been transacting 
some business in San José, trying in 
vain to engage bullock-waggons that 
would carry my wool for me at some- 
thing like a reasonable rate, and I was 
returning home,—riding rather fast as 
was my wont when I was in a bad 
temper—when I overtook Miguel not 
far from his farm and stopped to speak 
to him. He was more sober than 
usual, though I was shocked at the 
change that had taken place in his 
appearance, and he listened to my 
complaints of the want of carts, bul- 
locks, and enterprise in San José 
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without making any remark beyond 
his usual sententious exhortations to 
patience. Presently he said in a thick, 
unsteady voice, “I also have been to 
San José: I return from there now. I 
have done a good day’s work, my 
friend, and one which will give you 
pleasure. I have passed the morning 
at the Court there—oh, I have done 
a good day’s work. Will you not come 
with me to my house and hear what 
it is? Come, then. You do not like 
my wife. I know it. And you think 
that I, an old man, was wrong to 
marry. But you will be pleased now. 
Oh! yes! You will be pleased to learn 
how Miguel Ocampo can keep his 
word.” 

I followed him to his house, wonder- 
ing what the scene would be at which 
1 was to assist. Could it be that he 
had come to his senses and was about 
to discard his wife and her company ? 
That would have been a scene which I 
confess would have given me consider- 
able pleasure to witness ; but I feared 
it was too good to be hoped for. We 
entered the kitchen where we found 
his wife bending over the fire, prepar- 
ing the eternal maté. Teofilo rose from 
his seat, and was about to slink out— 
he had a way of leaving a room very 
like that of a dog that has been 
kicked—but the old man stopped 
him; then having asked me to be 
seated, he sat down opposite me and 
took out from his shirt a bundle of 
dirty and tattered papers which he 
handed to me one by one. 

“Here are the titles of my land,” 
he began hoarsely as he selected a 
bulky document, evidently lately 
drawn up from its comparative clean- 
liness. “ If youlook at the name of 
the proprietor you will see that it is 
not Miguel Ocampo but Teofilo Ponce 
and Juana Ocampo. Titles drawn up 
in Buenos Ayres which cost me three 
hundred dollars. See, here are all the 
signatures, that of the President of 
the Court, and the notary, and 
others: I know not which is which, 
but all are here. Now tell me, Don 
Francisco, what land do I possess 


now? Here are the certificates for 
my sheep-marks—fourteen marks and 
two that I bought from you—read 
what is written there. I transfer the 
right of this to Juana Ocampo—signed 
Miguel Ocampo. See, it is written on 
each of them, with the signature of 
the witnesses below. To whom do my 
sheep belong now, my friend? Here 
are the brands of the cattle and horses, 
transferred also to Juana Ocampo. 
See! I have neither sheep nor cattle, 
not an animal living or dead, neither 
land nor house, neither stick nor 
stone. I am a man of nothing, a 
beggar living on the charity of my 
wife. Now let my daughter inherit 
from me! What do you say, Don 
Francisco, have I not kept my word? 
Confess then that you did not know 
Miguel Ocampo, when you thought 
him a weak old fool who swore that 
which he could never perform.” 

For a minute I was too disgusted to 
speak: the idea of having such a 
woman as Juana Ponce as a neighbour- 
ing proprietor filled me with dismay. 
Then I thought of the wretched hus- 
band who was despoiling himself to 
gratify a mistaken revenge, and put- 
ting himself blindly into the power of 
that evil-looking harridan. 

._ “If I thought you foolish once, 
my friend, I think you are mad now. 
Thank you,” I said, declining the maté 
which Juana offered me with a mock- 
ing smile. ‘Good-bye, Don Miguel: 
may you not have to repent too soon.” 

That was the last visit that I paid 
his house for many months. I cannot 
say that Dolores was very unhappy at 
her disinheritance: her husband, her 
baby, and ber home were quite enough 
for her, though now and then she would 
ery and beg me to find some way of 
reconciling her to her father. Cayetano 
was much improved by his marriage ; 
and had grown so steady and hard- 
working that I made him my foreman, 
with almost double his former salary, 
and brought him and his family to live 
at the home-station so that I might 
have him at hand. Ocampo’s house was 
so near that it was difficult for me not 




















to know all that was going on there. 
It appeared that Juana Ponce de 
Ocampo, as she called herself, had 
taken the management into her own 
hands and had already considerably 
reformed the establisment ; but on the 
other hand there were dismal accounts 
of the relations between the husband 
and wife. It seemed that the old man 
was always drinking, that there were 
terrible quarrels between the two 
Ponces, and that they generally ended 
in his submission. At last one evening 
Cayetano came to me with a very 
disturbed face, and told me that he 
had been over to the farm himself. 
Dolores had so urged this visit on him 
that he had consented to go, but the 
newshe brought back was notcalculated 
to reassure her. “ We had arranged, 
sehor,” he said, “that I should try 
and see one of the men and learn 
from him whether I had better see 
Don Miguel or not; but when I got 
to the place there was no one about. 
I did not like to call, so I waited about 
to see if any one would come out, until 
I saw an old man sitting at the corner 
of the sheep-corral, and shelling maize. 
I went up to him to ask where the 
others might be, and he turned round, 
It was Don Miguel himself; but 
seior Dios! how he is changed! 
They are killing him, Patron: his 
shirt was all ragged and dirty, and he 
had no stockings or shoes. He did 
not know who I was, and kept on 
saying, ‘Go to the house. She is 
there in the house. Then I offered 
to help him to shell the maize, 
but he would not let me, nor would 
he talk to me. Presently Teofilo 
Ponce came out, so I stepped back to 
the wall where he could not see me. 
And as he passed he kicked the box of 
maize—like this, and it was all spilt 
on the ground; and then Teofilo 
laughed. The old man said nothing 
but went on his knees to pick it up, 
and I saw his hands all shaking ; and 
then Teofilo kicked him, that poor old 
man, and laughed again. Then blood 
came before my eyes and I was mad, and 
I rushed out and drew my knife, but 
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Teofilo, wnen he saw me, would not 
wait for me and ran into the house. I 
waited for him to come out, but he did 
not come ; and presently Juana Ponce 
came out and pointed to my horse and 
said, ‘Go.’ 1 got on my horse, and 
rode to where Don Miguel was still 
kneeling on the ground to ask him to 
come with me, but he would not. 
Then he said, ‘Who are you?’ and I 
said, ‘Cayetano Molino;’ and he began 
to curse me, so I rode away.” 

That was the pleasant tale that 
Cayetano had brought back. There 
was nothing to be done, unless we 
could persuade Miguel to leave his old 
home and take refuge with us, and I 
knew him too well to think that that 
was possible. Dolores cried bitterly, 
declaring that she should never see 
her father again alive ; and then tried 
to forget her grief in teaching her 
baby to walk. 

In the meantime another winter had 
come upon us, and threatened to be a 
very wet one. For some days the 
Arroyo between us and San José had be- 
come impassable, and the flood reached 
almost to the walls of the Ocampos’ 
house. We, who lived on higher ground 
and nearer the mountains, were fully 
occupied in bringing up the flocks and 
cattle from the low-lying portions of 
the camp, and keeping them quiet on 
the /omadas, or backs, as the high 
ridges of the ground are called: no 
easy task, for both sheep and cattle 
have an inveterate habit of straying 
before a cold wind, allowing themselves 
to be driven into all kinds of dangerous 
places. About the middle of July the 
cold wind and rain ceased for three 
days, giving place to a sultry heat, 
though the sky was still heavy and 
clouded. Night after night we could 
see the faint flash of the far-off 
lightning, and hear the dull, distant 
thunder of the storm as it passed up 
and down the line of the Sierras; on 
the third day, though it was but 
three o'clock, the sky grew black as 
pitch all round us, nothing but heavy 
rolling masses of purple black, rolling 
from horizon to horizon, and shutting 
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out the feeble wintry light of day, and 
we knew that we were about to have 
such a storm as we had not often seen 
before. On that day, before the storm 
broke, while the first heavy drops were 
yet falling, while the tierce wind was 
yet but a distant moan, Miguel Ocampo 
came to my house. 

He had come onfoot. Bareheaded and 
barefooted he stood there in the middle 
of the courtyard, clutching the iron 
arch that stood over the well and gazing 
vacantly before him. Dolores, who 
ran out, stood still and looked at him 
with horror-struck eyes, hardly daring 
to approach. Could this indeed be her 
father? But a year ago, and the 
Alcalde was one of the finest-looking 
men for many a league round, whose 
sixty-eight years sat so lightly on him 
that there were few better or bolder 
riders than he, few men whose sight 
was more keen or hand more skilful 
with the lasso, and not a man who had 
a greater pride in his own powers and 
more confidence in himself. Twelve 
short months of sorrow, misery, and 
drink had added twenty years to his 
age and brought him to this: a bowed 
and broken old man whose vacant stare 
showed neither recollection nor expec- 
tation, and whose powerful limbs 
shook and shivered in the cold wind 
that fluttered his rags about him. 
With some difficulty we induced him 
to enter the house, as the storm broke 
over our heads with a prolonged 
rattling peal of thunder and the heavy 
downpour of sheets of water. Once 
seated before the fire he crouched there 
quietly enough and seemed to find some 
pleasure in its warmth, while Cayetano 
and Dolores busied themselves in find- 
ing clothes to replace his torn garments. 
He did not seem to know who we were, 
he had probably forgotten even where 
he was, and he stretched his hands out 
to the cheerful blaze of the fire, staring 
stupidly at the flames and heedless of 
the questions I asked him. At first he 
roughly refused the food that Dolores 
had anxiously prepared for him, then 
he attacked it greedily, and then, after 
a mouthful or two, he pushed it away 


from him with loathing. At last he 
began to speak in a dull, monotonous 
voice, relapsing every now and then 
into his former stupor. With endless 
repetitions and interruptions he told 
his story bit by bit, addressing himself 
sometimes to me, but chiefly to the fire, 
and never to the other two, of whose 
presence he seemed quite unconscious. 
He had come to me, he said, because 
I was an old friend, and things had 
gone ill with him at his own house: 
they had even driven him from it. 
She—he never spoke of his wife or 
stepson by their names—she had taken 
from him all his money, leaving him 
none to buy clothes, or even tobacco 
or drink: they had taken from him 
his horse and watched him so that he 
might not escape, making him work 
and feeding him like a dog: they had 
taken away his knife, pretending to 
the other peons that he was mad and 
dangerous. He, Teofilo, had struck 
him and so had she, and to-day they 
had thrown him out of the house and 
set the dogs at him. He bared his 
arm, showing where one of the dogs 
had bitten him. Dolores’ great eyes 
flashed fire through their tears, while 
she clutched her husband’s arm, and 
Cayetano swore an awful oath as to 
the punishment he would deal out to 
Teofilo Ponce. Presently, when a clap 
of thunder louder than the others 
shook the house, the old man sprung 
to his feet, as if suddenly recalling 
some forgotten resolution: then, 
catching sight of me, he held out his 
hands in passionate appeal. ‘“ Help 
me, Don Francisco, help me, I say! 
They have flung me out of my house, 
they have hounded on me my own 
dogs! Let me kill them! Lend me 
thy gun, that I may hunt down and 
shoot that black vixen and her whelp, 
that have eaten up my goods and shut 
my doors upon me. Lend me thy gun, 
and I will show thee such a chase as 
thou hast never seen before. What! 
You will not lend it? No matter! 
It is the lightning that shall strike 
and blast them! Listen! Listen to 
my vengeance that falls upon them! 
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Listen to the devils that come as I 
call! Hear you not that? and that?” 
His voice rose shrill above the in- 
cessant rattle of the thunder, until he 
fell back exhausted on to the seat he 
had risen from. The storm seemed to 
madden him, and as long as it lasted 
it was difficult to keep him quiet ; but 
as the thunder grew less loud, passing 
on into the distance, he grew more 
calm, and allowed the patient Cayetano 
to lead him to the bed that had been 
prepared for him. And so the 
Alcalde and his daughter had met 
once more, 

Next morning the rain was still 
falling heavily, driving down before 
the cold south-west wind that bent 
and broke the tall heads of the pampas 
grass and swept before it the water in 
spray from pool to pool. It was an 
anxious time for me: one of the 
flocks was already lambing, and in 
such wild weather I knew that, do 
what I might, I should only have 
heavy losses to expect. Miguel, who 
was still sleeping when I left the 
house, was intrusted to the care of 
his daughter and the old Mercedes. 
I had hopes that on his awaking and 
finding out where he was, and who 
was tending him, he would become 
reconciled to the poor girl and re- 
member her only as the child that he 
had once loved, and not as the dis- 
obedient daughter who had been the 
unwilling cause of all his misery. 

Meanwhile I sallied forth, riding 
sometimes through sheets of water 
that reached the horse’s fetlocks, 
sometimes over the soft sodden ground, 
splashing black mud behind me. What 
damage had already been done, and 
how to prevent any further loss were 
the chief questions that occupied my 
mind. There are days when the life 
of a sheep-farmer is a far from 
pleasant one: days in the summer 
when week after week the sun rises 
and sets in a cloudless sky, when the 
fierce heat parches and burns the 
scanty herbage, turning the grassy 
camp into a brown dusty waste, when 
from morning to night one labours to 
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draw insufficient water from the failing 
wells for the thirsty, struggling herds, 
and the wretched half-starved horses 
can scarce carry one to the distant 
work ; days in the winter when disas- 
ter sharp and sudden comes unex- 
pectedly upon one, a heavy hailstorm 
that kills in two hours half a hundred 
weakly sheep and hundreds of tender 
lambs—or a bitter wind with driving 
rain before which both flocks and 
herds travel on and on, until they fall 
from weariness and exhaustion, and 
die where they fall. There is no other 
life in which a man is so much the 
sport of the elements, and feels himself 
more helplessly at their mercy. On, 
over the drenched camp I plodded, ac- 
companied by the faithful Cayetano, 
heading back the wandering cattle 
that were scattered by the storm, 
turning back to their flocks the foolish 
sheep that strayed on to destruction, 
working hard to keep in safety the 
living, and, most heartbreaking toil 
of all, skinning the many dead. From 
time to time one of the men would 
ride up to report of his charge ; for I 
had five or six large flocks of sheep, 
each in the keeping of an outlying 
shepherd. 

“ Well, Pedro,” I would say, “how 
is the flock?” 

“Very well,” drawled Pedro, “we 
have hardly lost any. What a storm 
it is! Holy mother! but we have 
done well, Patron; only thirty or 
perhaps fifty sheep, and a hundred 
lambs or so.”’ 

“What! you call that nothing?” 
growled Cayetano. “We have not 
lost half so many in both of the home 
flocks. Why, man! you hardly had a 
hundred lambs: have you lost them 
all?” 

“T do not know, but there are 
many skins.” 

* How many?” I said. 

“Who knows, Patron? I did not 
count them.” 

“Go and count them then.” And 
Pedro rode off sulkily, while Cayetano 
grumbled out “Ass! mule! he has 
the head of a pumpkin, that Pedro.” 
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Presently Pichin arrived on the 
scene and slipping off his horse pro- 
ceeded to tighten his girths, casting a 
look of comic dismay at the pile of 
carcases and bundles of skins which 
we had already stripped off. “ Bad 
news, Patron,” he said. 

*“ How many animals?” 

“Seven. The old red cow, that was 
so thin, the lame bullock, three others 
and two calves. Two skins are taken 
off : the others can wait. They will 
keep well this cold weather,” he added 
cheerfully. 

Cayetano held his peace: he might 
abuse Pedro if he liked, but he knew 
better than to abuse Pichin, however 
greatly he might desire to display his 
zeal. 

“T have been near the river,” con- 
tinued Pichin ; “ never have I seen it 
so high. The flood must be half a 
mile across, and there will be no 
getting to San José for many a week. 
Caramba ! I am glad I do not live in 
Don Miguel’s house: the water is up 
to the door. They have lost hundreds 
of sheep, those Ponces; Teofilo was 
cursing—he can get no one to skin 
for him, for both their men have left. 
There has been trouble about Don 
Miguel : they say he has left his home 
and come here—is it true, Patron?” 

“Tt is true enough.” answered 
Cayetano for me. 

‘‘He is no fool then,” muttered 
Pichin, “for if the river rises much 
more, they will not stay in that house 
long. What a brute that Teofilo is! 
He was very drunk and had a bottle 
of cata there with him, but he never 
offered it to me—not a drop of it.” 

‘That will do, we have not time to 
skin any more,” I said, raising my- 
self stiffly from the ground, and ad- 
justing a pile of wet sheep-skins 
behind my saddle. “ Pichin, you can 
help Cayetano to carry the rest ;’’ and 
I turned my horse’s head home, fol- 
lowed gladly by my two wretched 
dogs who had been shivering and try- 
ing to shelter themselves all day 
under my horse’s legs. The day had 
cleared a little towards the evening 


and the rain had ceased falling, 
though the sky, still overcast with 
heavy leaden clouds, gave no favour- 
able promise for the next morning. 
As I got off my horse I saw Dolores 
outside the kitchen-door, who beckoned 
me to come to her, putting her finger 
to her lips. Gaining her side, I looked 
in with her through the half-open door : 
the fire was burning cheerfully and 
sitting in the ruddy light was Don 
Miguel, dressed comfortably in some 
of Cayetano’s best clothes and holding 
out his hands to the baby who was 
crawling to him across the floor. “ He 
has been like that all day,” whispered 
Dolores. “Ido not think he knows 
yet who I am, but he takes such notice 
of the little one, and he lets me do 
everything for him. His memory 
seems quite gone, but it will come 
back,—will it not, Don Francisco ?— 
and it is so good to see him here!” 
The poor little woman’s eyes filled 
with tears as she gazed at the uncon- 
scious pair. I am afraid I must have 
scandalized Mercedes, who was stand- 
ing by, and considerably astonished 
Dolores herself when I caught her in 
my arms and kissed her on both 
cheeks. They say that we Frenchmen 
are an impulsive race—perhaps we 
are. 

That night the storm burst upon us 
again, the rain falling in torrents, and 
the wind sweeping down upon us from 
the Sierras, shrieking in its ineffectual 
endeavours to tear us and our 
tenement from the ground and 
hurl us to destruction. Sleep 
was out of the question; even when 
the vivid lightning and noise of 
the thunder had passed away, the fury 
of the wind and continual splash of the 
rain kept one awake in wretched 
anxiety for the morrow. “I shall 
not have a sheep left,” I thought, “ if 
this goes on for another hour.” 
Towards morning, however, I dropped 
off into an uneasy doze only to be 
awoke by a frantic knocking at my 
door. 

“It is I, Cayetano,” cried a voice 
outside. 





























“What is the matter?” 
opening the door. 

“The old man is gone, sefor, and 
we cannot find him anywhere. He 
was sleeping quite quietly last night, 
but the storm must have disturbed 
him, and now he has gone off some- 
where.” 

“What shall we do?” cried Dolores, 
who was standing behind her husband, 
wrapped in a shawl, her black hair 
blowing across her face. “ What a 
night to have gone out in! he must 
have gone to our old house. I know 
he has gone there. But how can he 
ever travel so far on foot, and so weak 
as he is?” 

I looked at my watch. It was 
nearly seven in the marning, though 
it was yet so dark. ‘Saddle my 
horse, Cayetano, and I will be with 
you in a minute. Courage, Dolores, 
we will bring you back your father 
safe and sound: he may not have 
gone long, and I dare say he is not far 
off yet. Get Cayetano a bottle of 
brandy to take with us.” 

In a very short time our prepara- 
tions had been made and we started 
on our quest. The morning was just 
breaking with a dull gray light; 
though the wind had dropped, the 
rain still fell steadily, dripping from 
the brims of our slouched hats and 
soaking the folds of our heavy cloaks. 
Between my own farm and that of 
Miguel Ocampo the distance was 
barely two miles, but the two were 
quite out of sight of each other owing 
to the ridges of high ground that lay 
between us and the fact that Miguel’s 
house was built solow. We rode on 
in silence, peering anxiously right and 
left for any signs of the fugitive— 
nothing to be seen save here and there 
a dead sheep, or sometimes a cow or 
bullock—and every now and then 
turning our horses aside to examine 
more nearly the indistinct forms that 
lay stretched on the wet ground. At 
last we found ourselves riding over the 
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last ridge that lay between us and the 
house. 

“We must have come wrong,” 
Cayetano muttered, wiping the water 
from his eyes, and peering through 
the rain. “I cannot see the house 
anywhere. It ought to be close to 
us.” 

As we descended the gentle slope of 
the ridge, we could see nothing before 
us but an endless sheet of water, 
breaking under the heavy rain into 
innumerable bubbles that incessantly 
floated and burst. 

“Setor Dios!” cried Cayetano, 
“the water is flowing in a stream ! 
It must be the river. Then where 
can the house be? It is impossible 
that we can have passed it. No, 
there it is, in front of us! Look, 
Patron! what can have happened? 
God of Mercy! the house has 
fallen !”’ 

Some two hundred yards across 
the plain, that had now become a 
stream flowing to our feet, we could 
see above the water a shapeless mass 
of ruins. As we drew nearer, riding 
through water that reached to our 
horses’ knees, we could further see 
the outlines of the heavy thatched 
roof that lay flat on the ruins of the 
crumbled walls. 

“The Ponces must be drowned,” 
said Cayetano hoarsely. “ But the 
old man? He could never have come 


through this, the current is too 
strong!” 
He had come through it. By what 


desperate effort Don Miguel had 
reached his old house, Heaven alone 
knows. He had reached it. There, 
upon the broken thatch of the fallen 
roof that he had raised himself, over 
the ruins of the walls that he had 
built, above the bodies of the 
wretched couple who had brought 
misery upon him, lay the Alcalde of 
the Sierra Negra, 


W. F. Husparp. 
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A BROTHER OF THE COMMON LIFE. 


Forty miles from the City of the 
Three Kings is the town of Kempen. 
The country around is bare and unin- 
teresting ; not even a stone wall is to 
be seen, and the acres of small allot- 
ments are only divided by ditches, or 
occasionally broken by farmhouses 
sheltered by a few trees. 

In the fourteenth century it was 
necessary to protect the town by walls 
and a moat, for not far fron Kempen 
lived Count Engelbert of Mark, a 
fierce, brutal lord whose name long 
continued to be a threat to disobedient 
children. Great consternation pre- 
vailed in the sunny month of August 
1392, just as the vintage was begun, 
when news came that the Count was 
pillaging the country around the town, 
and that he had already carried off 
two hundred cartloads of new wine 
and ten thousand guldens. Every man 
in Kempen took arms, and the strength 
of the defences exhausting the patience 
of the besiegers, the red- bearded Count 
and his followers moved on to districts 
where it was easier sport to terrify 
the women and children, and to rob 
the industrious citizens and farmers 
of their hardly earned substance. 

When peace and security were re- 
established, a quaint procession passed 
through the heavy Romanesque arch- 
way of the church of St. Peter, and 
the townspeople of Kempen made 
the richly-frescoed walls re-echo with 
their chant of deliverance. The hearts 
of the inhabitants of this little town 
were specially open to religious im- 
pressions, for they had been recently 
stirred by the vigorous words of Tauler, 
a Dominican monk, who had been 
driven from Strasburg during the 
Interdict, for daring to assert, “ That 
as Christ died for all men, the Pope 
had no power to close Heaven against 
the innocent.” Whether Tauler 


preached at St. Gertrude’s in Cologne 
or in the village churches crowds 
flocked to hear his message of good 
news, and his words found a ready 
response in the hearts of the people. 
He taught no creed which involved 
the selfish isolation of the heart within 
its own emotions and experiences, but 
incited his hearers instead to works of 
love, and held up before them the 
secret by which all human joys and 
duties and sorrows may be converted 
into fine gold and frankincense and 
myrrh. “One can spin”, he said 
‘‘ another can make shoes, and all these 
are gifts of the Holy Ghost. I tell 
you if I were not a priest I would 
esteem it a great gift that I was able 
to make shoes, and would try to make 
them so well as to be a pattern toall”. 

Among the inhabitants of Kempen, 
John Hammerlein, an artificer in gold 
and silver, listened with peculiar en- 
thusiasm to these herald-notes of the 
restoration of true religion, and placed 
his house in the precincts of the church 
at the disposal of Tauler. Gerard 
Groote, a priest whose name is equally 
famous as a leader in this movement, 
was also a frequent visitor at Hammer- 
lein’s house, and helped Tauler in the 
discussions which were eagerly sought 
by many enquirers. 

Hammerlein’s wife Gertrude and his 
little son Thomas were present on 
these occasions, and the words then 
spoken made so great an impression on 
the boy that one of his biographers 
said of him, “The little sparks in his 
tender soul were blown into a flame, 
which failed not to manifest itself as 
he grew up”. Every day he learnt 
verses from the German translation of 
the Bible, which Tauler and Groote 
inscribed on slips of parchment and 
lent to their followers. And he also 
learnt and repeated to his mother the 
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golden alphabet drawn up for the 
children by Tauler. 

This seems to have been his sole 
education until he was twelve years 
old, when he was sent to Deventer, 
where his elder brother John had been 
at school for some years. On the rare 
occasions when news came to Kempen 
of John Hammerlein, mention was 
always made of his progress in learn- 
ing, and also of the favour shown to 
him by the Brothers of the Common 
Life, who had established one of their 
first houses in the town. 

This Brotherhood had grown out of 
the Association of scribes employed by 
Tauler and Groote in translating and 
copying the Bible intoGerman. After 
a time Florentius, the young Vicar of 
Deventer, proposed to Groote that he 
and the three clerks copying with him 
should put their earnings into a com- 
mon fund and live together. “Live 
together”! exclaimed Groote, “the 
monks would prevent us!” “ But 
what is to hinder us from trying?” 
persisted Florentius. “It may be that 
God will grant us success”. “ Well 
then”, said Groote, “in God’s name 
begin. I will be your advocate, and 
faithfully defend you”. And so Flo- 
rentius and his companions were 
established in a house on the banks of 
the Bollis Beek, a stream that joins 
the Yssel at Deventer. 

With the Church distracted by 
divisions, the priesthood degraded by 
innumerable scandals, and the country 
tyrannised over by such marauders as 
Count Engelbert of Mark, it is not sur- 
prising that many persons followed 
this example, adopting the title of the 
Brothers and Sisters of the Common 
Life. Some of the members continued 
to live with their families, but the 
majority withdrew into houses, living 
together without monastic vows. They 
do not seem to have renounced the 
control of their possessions, but merely 
to have thrown what was superfluous 
into a common stock, which they em- 
ployed in building their church and 
house, and in defraying the missionary 
journeys undertaken by some of the 
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members. Their lives were fully 
occupied, their hands were ever ready 
for works of mercy among their 
friends and neighbours, and their feet 
were swift in doing good. They 
taught regularly in all the schools 
within reach, and when the time came 
for young John of Kempen, Thomas’s 
elder brother, to leave school, he had 
no greater ambition than to become 
one of the Brotherhood who had 
guided and helped him in all his 
studies. 

When Thomas came in sight of the 
massive towers of St. Lebuin’s Cathe- 
dral, mitred with campaniles and loom- 
ing over the rich meadows, he imagined 
his journey had come to an end, but 
on knocking at the door of the Brothers’ 
house he found to his surprise that 
John had gone to live at Windesheim, 
another house some miles distant. 
Still undaunted he set out again, and 
was at last rewarded bya loving greet- 
ing from his brother. John did not 
encourage him to stay, but sent him 
back with a letter of commendation to 
Florentius, the Vicar of Deventer, and 
Superior of the House by the Bollis 
Beek. 

Day after day men and women came 
from far to tell their secret troubles 
to Florentius ; toask for his counsel, 
and to hear his words of consolation 
and wisdom. It often happened that 
when he began to read his Hours, so 
many people interrupted him that he 
was unable to finish the psalm he had 
begun. “ Still once more for the sake of 
God”, Florentius would say to himself, 
when he feared that through weariness 
he might cease to open to him that 
knocked. And “still once more for the 
sake of God” he opened his door to 
the boy, weary with his long walk 
back from Windesheim. Framed in 
the archway, he stood tall and erect 
in a long coarse grey garment, belted 
round the waist. His face was pale 
and emaciated, but a flash of light 
passed over it when he saw that this 
time his visitor was a child. 

Florentius read the letter from 
Brother John, and after questioning 
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Thomas, told him that he wished him 
to stay in the house of the Brothers 
and to go to school from thence—an 
arrangement that continued until, 
showing signs of delicate health, he 
was placed for a time in the charge of 
a benevolent lady, under whose roof 
he could have more personal comfort 
than was possible in the Brothers’ 
house. 

This separation from Florentius was 
an early stroke of discipline, for his 
fatherly tenderness had awakened the 
most sensitive emotions of Thomas’s 
nature. It was happiness to be in 
his presence, and his touch thrilled 
the boy with love and reverence. In 
the chronicles of the Brotherhood that 
Thomas wrote in later years, he men- 
tions that the boys of the school sang 
the daily offices in the church, and 
that “as often as I saw my Superior, 
Florentius, standing in the choir, the 
mere presence of so holy a man in- 
spired me with such awe that I dare 
not speak when he looked up from 
his book. One day it happened that 
I was standing near him in the choir, 
and he turned to the book we had 
and sang with us. And standing 
close behind me, he supported him- 
self by placing his hands upon my 
shoulders ; and I stood quite still, 
scarcely daring to move, so astonished 
was I at the honour he had done me.” 
Florentius soon became aware of the 
enthusiastic affection he had kindled 
in the heart of the little chorister, 
and a bond of no common sympathy 
grew close and firm between them. 
On one side the love of the protector, 
on the other the love of a grateful 
life. 

When Thomas’s school-fees were 
duly offered, the master Boheme asked 
him, “ Who gave thee the money?” 
And on receiving the answer, “ My 
Father Florentius”, Boheme replied, 
“Go, carry back to him the money, 
for out of love to him I will receive 
nothing from thee!” This anecdote 
and Thomas’s silence respecting his 
parents, leads to the supposition that 
they had died. For however warmly 





his heart may have recalled memories 
of home, he seems to have never re- 
turned to Kempen, and without a 
break his school-life melted into closer 
connection with the Brotherhood. 

At first he was employed by Floren- 
tius in special missions of charity. 
Then he was found to be so skilful 
with his pen, and so good a Latin 
scholar, that he became one of the 
translators of the Bible. Florentius 
secured that his clerkly work should 
have some relief by appointing him to 
draw water for the house from the 
well in the garden. Sometimes the 
Superior sat on the well and taught 
those who came and went, and re- 
minded them of the words that have 
refreshed so many souls, spoken by 
the well of Sychar. And the words 
strengthened the desire of Thomas’s 
soul for the Water of Everlasting 
Life, and in his communings of spirit 
he found relief in writing what he 
called ‘the Soliloquy of the Soul”, 
in which he questions one who seemed 
to know much of the Love of God. 
“Oh, holy and devout Soul, hanging 
upon God”, he exclaims, “do all 
things in Heaven and earth seem 
small to thee?” And the answer 
came, “Yea, all things are small 


to me”. 


The work of writing and pondering 
over these meditations, and the events 
of the year 1398, combined to stir and 
deepen his spiritual growth. The 
plague broke out in the town of 
Deventer, and one after another the 
Brothers in the house by the river 
fell ill. 

Since Thomas's first arrival in 
Deventer, he had shared his studies 
and leisure hours with Arnold Schoon- 
hoven, Gerard Zerbolt, and Lubert 
Berner. The boys had plodded to- 
gether through the same books, and 
vied with each other in the fineness of 
their writing. They had strolled arm 
in arm through the avenues that 
flanked the broad waters of the Yssel, 
watching the unlading and lading of 
the barges, and hearing wonderful 
tales of the “ unknown vast” that lay 
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outside their “ little known ” from the 
sailors who plied their trade to and 
from the Zuyder Zee. They had fished 
together in the Bollis Beek, following 
it to its rise in the hills covered with 
fir trees, while they held sweet counsel 
together in the borderland of the 
mighty secrets of heaven and earth. 
They had joined in the conferences 
held by Florentius in his large room, 
and had gone far and wide to gather 
in more disciples to sit at his feet. 
They had sung together in the choir 
of St. Lebuin’s Cathedral, and listened 
to the sonorous voice of the celebrated 
preacher, Brinkerinck, when he spoke 
to the crowded congregation “of the 
Passion of the Lord very affect- 
ingly, gladdening the lovers of Jesus 
and confounding those who deride 
him”. 

But this happy comradeship was 
to be broken. Lubert Berner, “the 
grave, sweet friend of all the Brothers”, 
was one of those struck with the 
plague in the month of July. Floren- 
tius tried every remedy he knew with 
no success, and when those engaged 
in nursing Lubert said to cheer him, 
“we shall all soon hold our confer- 
ences in Master Florentius’ chamber”, 
Thomas heard him murmur, “ No, not 
here any more, but in Heaven with 
the saints ”. 

The sounds of the sequence, Laus 
tibi Christi, which he had asked to 
have sung, were still sounding in the 
room when Brother Amilius closed the 
eyes of the dead. 

Quickly after this parting came 
another, which made a second gap in 
the little band of friends. Gerard 
Zerbolt had been sent with Amilius 
on a message to Windesheim, when he 
was taken suddenly ill and fell asleep, 
x sleep from which he never woke. 
His death was followed by that of 
Kettel, who had acted as cook: a 
brave cheerful brother, who sang 
psalms as he plied his lowly tasks. 
Thomas was with him at his death 
and probably caught the plague. In 
his case the pestilence took a modi- 
fied but more tedious form. Florentius, 
No. 344,—vol. LV1It. 
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distrusting his own skill in treating 
this new development of the disease, 
sent for the Curé of St. Almelo, whose 
knowledge of medicine was famous in 
the neighbourhood. Thomas records 
his ministrations to both mind and 
body with gratitude. The long con- 
finement tried his ardent spirit sorely. 
It pained him that another should 
take his place as acolyte, when Master 
Henry Brune went to celebrate the 
Sacrament among the lepers, that 
another should carry pens and paper 
to the students or garments sent by 
the Superior to the poor, or that 
another should gather the herbs and 
prepare the warm bath and “the 
little bed very clean” for the sick 
and suffering who came to Florentius 
for medicine. Discontented thoughts 
such as these made fierce onslaughts 
on him, and he wrote, “they prevail 
so, that they can scarce be checked 
and strive to overthrow all former 
good”. Sometimes visions of happi- 
ness in the world outside the house 
of the Brothers came to him, and 
Florentius saw, through all these 
tossings to and fro of mind and body, 
that Thomas was too young to be cut 
off from experience of the life that he 
had a perfect right to choose. He 
saw also that it would be good for the 
lad, who had crept like a sunbeam 
into his heart, to learn to stand alone 
and to be exposed to the wholesome 
buffetings of the uncaring world. 

As Thomas’s convalescence pro- 
gressed, Florentius fully realized the 
discipline the parting would be to 
himself. A contemporaneous bio- 
grapher writes a quaint account of 
this crisis in the lives of Florentius 
and Thomas, 


“Upon a certain festival, the divine rites 
being over, Florentius having observed that 
his pupil Malleolus” (a play upon the name 
of Hammerlein, by which he was sometimes 
called) ‘‘ was more cheerful than usual, called 
him to come into his bed-room, and addressed 
him, ‘Oh, Thomas, my son, most dear in the 
Lord, the time approaches when you must 
determine your future career, when and what 
sort of person you are to be, and what kind of 
life you wish to follow.’ Then the most ex- 
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cellent young man Thomas was able to utter 
with trembling voice, ‘For some time past, 
father, I have desired this with many prayers, 
hoping for the opportunity you give me. 
Since I have a brother in Windesheim, I would 
that your love would cause that I may find a 
place among the disciples in Mount St. Agnes.’ 
‘I will try,’ said Florentius, and the following 
day he gave him letters to the Principal of 
that community.” 


A Brother of the Common Life had 
but small preparations to make for a 
journey, and the parting that cost so 
much to Florentius and Thomas 
quickly followed. The mind of the 
younger man must have been so tinc- 
tured with the instructions of his 
Superior that the words of Thomas a 
Kempis on the separation of friends 
have a double interest. 

“*My son, if you make your peace depend 
on any person because he is after your own 
heart, and you have lived much in his com- 
pany, you will be unsettled, and without true 
peace ; butif you rest upon the ever-living and 
abiding Truth, the loss or the death of a friend 
will not overwhelm you with grief. Friend- 
ship ought to have its foundation in Me, and 
whosoever appears good to you and is dear to 
you in this life, is to be loved for my sake. 
Without me friendship has no strength and 
will not last, nor is that love pure and true 
which is not knit by Me. I embrace all in my 
infinite love. The less dependent a man is 
upon earthly supports the more he will lean 
upon God.” 


Thomas’s road lay past Windesheim, 
at which place his friend Gerard 
Zerbolt was buried, and, before mount- 
ing the Hill of St. Agnes, he paid a 
visit to the Brothers of the Common 
Life who had a house in Zwolle. The 
spot where the house of St. Agnes 
once stood on the downs above Zwolle 
is still marked by low grass-grown 
mounds in the shape of three sides of 
a square. It is a fine open spot, where 
nothing breaks the breezes from the 
Zuyder Zee, and the scene brings to 
the mind the words in “ Sir Galahad :”’ 

‘* T leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields.” 


Some of the inhabitants of Zwolle 
are still buried in the little paradise, 
as the burial place attached to a 


religious house was called, and there 
are stone posts used as grave-stones, 
which have evidently served at some 
time as window-mullions and door- 
steps. The life to which John, who 
was now appointed Superior, welcomed 
his brother Thomas, was full of work. 
From his delicacy of constitution he 
was principally occupied in the day- 
room writing, but he sometimes took 
his turn in fishing in the Vetch for 
the daily pittance. The sick in Zwolle 
were also placed under his care. After 
his visits to them he would refresh 
himself by a talk with John Cele, 
the celebrated schoolmaster of Zwolle, 
who was a link with old Deventer 
days, having been a frequent visitor 
to both Florentius and Boheme. He 
must have found especial comfort in 
his company, when the news came 
that their friend and teacher was 
dead: “On the Festival of the An- 
nunciation, after the hour of Compline, 
Florentius terminated his life on earth, 
while the Brethren were praying 
around him and sorrowing with great 
heaviness of heart ”. 

The Brothers on Mount St. Agnes 
had much to contend with. The 
monks, as Groote had predicted, 
looked with suspicion on them, and as 
reformers of the way of life they were 
unpopular with the majority of the 
townspeople of Zwolle. Their coffers 
also were poorly supplied, and their 
fare was often more than frugal. 
Once when there seemed to be no 
prospect of food for the next day, 
their fears were allayed by the arrival 
of Thomas’s old friend the Curé of St. 
Almelo, bringing with him a gift of 
large stores for the House on the Hill. 
In the meantime the great work for 
which they stinted themselves in sleep 
and food was slowly progressing, a 
church, in which they and the neigh- 
bouring dwellers in the huts scattered 
over the downs could worship. This 
was a serious undertaking for a few 
men with scanty purses, labouring 
themselves with hod and trowel, chisel 
and saw. In the midst of the work, 
when the walls were built and most of 




















the wood prepared for the roof, the 
master spirit, Prior John i Kempis, 
was called away to found another 
House at Bommel. But the Brothers 
made a wise choice in asking William 
of Windesheim to succeed him, for the 
new Prior possessed qualities which 
attracted many laymen to the House, 
and some of these guests left rich gifts 
behind them as a testimony of grati- 
tude for the spiritual privileges they 
had experienced under its roof. These 
gifts were used to erect a pulpit and 
seats for the choir, to procure rich 
vestments for the clergy, and to adorn 
the sacrarium with frescoes. 

The reward came at last, when the 
industrious Brothers saw the sun rise 
on a morning in Easter week 1412, 
and at the hour for Matins a long 
procession entered the new church. 
The Prior of Windesheim was there, 
and the Prior of Belheim, Master 
Conrad Henzel, John Haerleem, priest 
of Zwolle, and many other religious 
persons. The procession was closed 
by Matthias Buduanen, Suffragan 
Bishop of Utrecht, who consecrated 
the church, dedicating it to the martyr 
St. Agnes. Crowds of men and women, 
young and old, from the neighbouring 
towns and villages were present at the 
ceremony: the event brought St. 
Agnes into celebrity, and before long 
her church became an important centre 
of religious life, and many people 
were wrought into sympathy with 
hopes and fears that they had hitherto 
passed by unheeded. 

The dark valleys must have been 
passed through step by step by those 
who try to draw others out of the 
shadows into the light and serenity of 
the mountain-top, and the Brothers of 
the Common Life made it clear to 
those who came to them that they had 
fought through the same darkness, 
and that they had good grounds for 
the joyous and hopeful key-note that 
they maintained throughout their in- 
structions. They were glad to be 
asked the reason of their faith, and 
they used to hold special short services 
for their numerous visitors. These 
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services began with a hymn, then a 
portion of the New Testament was 
read in the mother-tongue, followed 
by easy explanations, which frequently 
led to questions being asked by those 
who wished to know more. After the 
discussion some collects were said and 
another hymn sung, and the service 
ended by the Brothers distributing 
slips of parchment, on which verses 
from the Bible were copied, or short 
sayings of St. Bernard. They also 
opened schools for the children of the 
poor, and in many ways won the 
affection of their neighbours and ac- 
quired an important influence in the 
country-side. 

The Counsels of St. Bernard were 
much studied by the Brothers, and in 
“The Imitation of Christ” occur 
passages which seem to be a reflecsion 
of St. Bernard’s words; and as the 
monk of Cluny drew some of his 
thoughts from those of St. Augustine, 
Thomas stood as it were on the 
shoulders of some of the giants of the 
Church, and so saw better than any 
who had preceded him how he could 
touch and comfort the hearts of the 
human race. 

The careful investigations and re- 
searches made by the Rev. 8S. Kettle- 
well during the last few years should 
have effectually swept away the doubts 
that have been thrown on the author- 
ship of “The Imitation,” and the 
manuscript copy in the Royal Library 
at Brussels written and signed by 
Thomas in the same fine clear hand- 
writing in which he inscribed the 
Chronicles of the House of St. Agnes, 
is a conclusive confirmation of its 
authenticity. 

Thomas was ordained Priest in 1414, 
and he began to write his first missal 
in the same year. A portion of copy- 
ing was his daily task, and his own 
meditations were written at odd 
moments, as a guard against idle 
thoughts and to make the most of 
small opportunities. His favourite time 
for writing was in the early morning, 
when Lauds were ended and the 
Brothers had returned to their beds for 
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more sleep. When no sound broke the 
stillness but the quick cry of the lap- 
wing, and the “ grey sandalled morn ”’ 
crept over the downs,—it was at sucha 
time that he wrote the words “ My 
cell is to me a Paradise.” Men and 
women of many generations and of 
many countries thank God for the 
words written in that cell, those words 
of communing with Christ whom he 
loved above all else, and with whom 
he conversed as with a great and 
beloved Friend, words that may teach 
others how to practise such blessed 
converse, and help each man in his 
turn to make his cell alsoa Paradise. 

The Brothers could find no one 
better qualified to lead the minds of 
the young novices than Brother 
Thomas, and as Sub-Prior his pupils 
found that he was ready to be their 
friend as well as their teacher. He 
used to invite them to private inter- 
views in his cell, or walk up and 
down with them in the pleasant gar- 
den on the brow of the hill. Some- 
times in the midst of their talk he 
would leave them saying that some one 
was waiting for him in his cell. And 
they knew quite well that he went to 
take counsel with the great Master, 
and to be refreshed by a draught of 
the cooling waters of Life. 

The Sub-Prior had also many duties 
concerning the services of the Church, 
and the office included that of Pre- 
centor. Thomas was an enthusiastic 
musician, and spared no pains to 
make “ the singing of so many brothers 
in concord a sweet sound in the pre- 
sence of God, and all the citizens of 
Heaven”. In his “ Manual for young 
Christians” he alludes to there being 
an organ with many pipes in the 
church of St. Agnes. One of his 
contemporaries says of him that, 
“when he was singing he was always 
to be observed with his face looking 
up carried away with enthusiasm, 
with body erect, never supporting 
himself with a seat, or on his arms, or 
leaning back. Night and day he was 
the first to enter the Sanctuary, and 
the last to depart”. This writer also 
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adds, that his patience was such, that 
he had schooled his naturally quick 
disposition to be ready for interrup- 
tions, and that whatever annoyances 
came to him, he never allowed him- 
self to be worried and ruffled by them. 

Towards the end of 1425 he and his 
Brethren had a special opportunity for 
practising his instruction on the virtue 
of patience: ‘ He is not truly patient 
who is prepared to suffer only as much 
as seems good to himself, and only 
from those whom he himself chooses ”’. 
For a schism arose in the diocese at 
the appointment of Sweder de Culen- 
borgh to be Bishop of Utrecht, and 
the towns of Zwolle and Deventer 
refusing to accept him, they were 
placed under an _ Interdict. The 
majority of the nobles and people 
rebelled against this fresh Papal 
tyranny. “Alas!” writes Thomas 
i Kempis, “on St. Lambert’s day it 
was enjoined upon us that we must 
suspend our singing”. This was but 
the prelude to the Brothers being 
ordered to leave their house. After a 
short, solemn service in the church 
they hastily gathered their manuscripts 
together, and by the light of the sunset 
on St. Barnabas’ Day walked in pro- 
cession down the Mount, accompanied 
by groups of silent, grieving neigh- 
bours. The Sisters of the Common 
Life received them for the first night 
at Hasselt, and the townspeople wept, 
when they saw them passing through 
the streets, at the cruel force that was 
used in turning them out of their 
house. The next day they sailed for 
Friesland, and after a stormy passage 
took refuge with the Brothers at 
Lunenkere. 

Some of the Brothers had left their 
home never to return; but Brother 
John, one of the best singers and a 
man of great muscular power, who was 
leader in harvest-time and had been 
master-mason in the building of the 
House, feeling ill, obtained permission 
to return to St. Agnes to die. About 
the same time a messenger came to 
summon Thomas i Kempis to his 
brother John at the house of 
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Bethuania. He hastened to him and 
nursed him until his death, which 
happened after a year’s illness. After 
this Thomas was able to return to 
Mount St. Agnes, as the Interdict was 
over, and the musical services for 
which the House was so celebrated 
were services of heartfelt thanksgiving 
for the reunion of the Brotherhood. 
Thomas was now appointed steward, 
but finding that the household duties 
encroached too much on his time for 
writing, he gave up the office and 
returned to his old work as Sub- 
Prior. The fame of his holiness 
attracted many from other monas- 
teries: people of all ranks came to 
St. Agnes to consult the Brother who 
had comforted and gladdened so many, 
and the sick and dying sent from far 
to implore him to come and minister 
to them. He took pilgrimages. to 
visit the dying as long as he could, 
but at all times he was far from strong, 
and asithe years lengthened upon him 
the toil of mounting the hill after 
leaving Zwolle was severe. How 
often the sound of the tinkling bell 
must have cheered him as he climbed 
the last ascent, or the roll of music, 
“sung by the brethren in a lively 
voice’ when Benediction had begun, 
telling him that his journey was over. 
His body was ageing, but his heart 
could never grow old, and his brave 
spirit encouraged his companions 
through the plague that carried off 
so many of the Brothers and their 
neighbours, the inundation that de- 
stroyed their crops, and the celebrated 
inroad of mice that ate the ripening 
corn in the year 1450. This disas- 
trous year culminated in a most severe 
winter, when large numbers of the 
poor were constantly begging at the 
gate of St. Agnes, and the Brothers 
would have been unable to help them 
or to provide for their own necessities 
if it had not been for a remarkable 
store of fish, “spiringos” as Thomas 
calls them, which had been caught 
and laid by early in the year. It 
may have been during this terrible 
winter that he wrote, “Do not be cast 
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down, nor despair, but resign yourself 
to God’s will, and bear all things 
which come upon you to the glory of 
Jesus Christ ; for after Winter comes 
Summer, after night, day, and after 
the storm, a great calm.” 

Of the men who have been especially 
influenced by Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
who in their turn have had noted in- 
fluence in their own generation, one of 
them must have been Wessel, often 
called “the Forerunner of Luther”’. 
He came as a youth tolive near Mount 
St. Agnes that he might have the 
counsel and instruction of Thomas, 
and in after years, when he was in 
the heat of the battle, he returned 
every year to visit his revered guide. 
Revered, and venerable also, for he 
had now reached his ninety-first year ! 
Yet his memory was still clear, his 
eyes bright and strong. He kept the 
chronicles of the House until the last 
three or four months of his life, re- 
cording the happy departure of his old 
comrades until another hand wrote 
that, on the Feast of St. James the 
Less, just after Compline, “God called 
him forth from his abode on Mount St. 
Agnes to the Mount of Eternity”. 

Having learnt so much of his life 
we begin to see the secret of his little 
book, the secret that makes “The 
Imitation of Christ” the consolation 
of crown-burdened kings and of work- 
worn wayfarers alike, the secret that 
made it one of the last anchors to 
which a doubting soul could cling, 
and that led a lonely hero to choose it 
as his companion when he went out 
to meet an unknown fate in the desert. 

Thomas & Kempis lived no useless 
hermit’s life. He gave himself up to 
work for his brethren. The daily 
studies with the constant succession 
of novices, the preparation of his 
sermons, the diligent copying of the 
Bible in the language of the country, 
the frequent visits from people of all 
ranks, helped to enrich the experience 
from which he drew, and made his 
writings essentially those of a man 
used to work for and with men, and 
not those of a selfish mystic. 
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There are many short wise sen- 
tences that one can imagine his saying 
to those who came and went, “Try 
to get rid of one fault or one bad 
habit every year”. “Lay not thy 
heart open to every one. We must 
have love towards all, but familiarity 
with all is not expedient”. ‘“ Flatter 
not the rich. Keep company with the 
humble and single-hearted”. “We 
often talk to very little good purpose. 
We are soon led captive by vanity. 
Oftentimes I wish that I had held my 
peace when I have spoken, and that 
I had not been in company”. “In 
silence and quiet the soul grows”. 
“ Evil is more readily spoken and 
believed than good. It is true wis- 
dom not to believe every report, and 
not always to repeat what we hear, 
even if we do believe it”. ‘ Whatever 
a man finds either in himself or in 
others, which cannot be altered, must 
be borne patiently, until God ordains 
otherwise ”. 

Such practical advice could only 
have been given by one who realized 
the daily difficulties of life, by one 
who had “toiled, suffered, and re- 
nounced” ; and thus his words vibrate 
on the heartstrings of generation after 
generation like the undying echoes of 
responsive music. 

In this little book those who are 
living through days when each heart- 
beat makes itself felt with agonizing 
completeness may read “The whole 
life of Christ was a Cross and a Pas- 
sion, and do you look for rest and 
joy? My son, I came down from 
heaven for your salvation, I bore your 
sorrows, not by necessity, but through 
love, that you also might learn 
patience and might bear sorrows with- 
out repining.” And for those who are 
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labouring in the heat of the day is 
written : “‘ My son, let not the labours 
which you have undertaken for my 
sake break your spirit. I am able to 
repay you beyond all measure or con- 
ception. You will not have long to 
labour here, wait a little while, and 
you will speedily see the end of your 
troubles. Whatever you do, do it with 
all your might. Write, read, watch, 
pray, labour diligently, bear troubles 
manfully. Eternal life is worth all 
these efforts and much greater ones. 
Peace will come, then there will be no 
day nor night, but light perpetual, 
brightness infinite, steadfast peace and 
sweet companionship with the blessed”. 
Can we wonder that, when every 
page glows with such words of wisdom 
and hope, the book keeps its hold on 
thousands of men and women in this 
anxious struggling world? For here 
they find a man who shows them that 
he understands the complicated varia- 
tions of life, and here they find another 
witness to the strange likeness that 
exists in all human beings however 
diverse their outward characteristics. 
Are they not all Brothers and Sisters 
of the Common Life? However far 
apart their lives may seem to spring, 
are they not bound at the root by the 
Same natural forces? And are they 
not compelled by belief in the love 
that is stronger than death to ac- 
knowledge that the souls of men are 
more precious than their bodies, that 
life cannot be given solely to gratify 
selfish desires, and that however 
humbly, however imperfectly carried 
out, they must strive towards the 
highest ideal, to the Imitation of 
Christ, and make an offering of their 
lives for the sake of the Brethren ¢ 





“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


1 po not ask remembrance in your hours 
Busy and full, 

Bearing such gifts to others, rich in powers 
For use and rule. 


Check not the current of your life, that breaks 
Joyous and strong, 
To hearken where some haunting memory speaks 
Like a sad song. 


But when the dusk is creeping, and the dew 
Lies on the hill, 

When the first star is trembling through the blue 
Remote and still; 


When from the lilies steals a breath so faint, 
It thrills like pain, 

And, hushing into peace Day’s long complaint, 
Night falls again ;— 


O then one moment be the Present fled! 
Think of past days, 

And that sweet summer that so strangely led 
In one our ways; 


When I was yours in every pulse and thought, 
And you too seemed 

To give back something of the gift I brought, 
Or,—so I dreamed ! 


And know that as it then was with me, Sweet, 
So is it still: 

That a life’s love is waiting at your feet, 
Whene’er you will. 


M. M. 





GASTON DE LATOUR. 


I. 
A CLERK IN ORDERS. 


THE white walls of the Chateau of 
Deux-manoirs, with its precincts, com- 
posed before its dismantling at the 
Revolution the one prominent object 
which towards the South-west broke 
the pleasant level of La Beauce, the 
great corn-land of central France. 
Abode in those days of the family of 
Latour, nesting there century after 
century, it recorded significantly the 
effectiveness of their brotherly union, 
less by way of invasion of the rights 
of others than by the improvement of 
all gentler sentiments within. From 


the sumptuous monuments of their 
last resting-place, backwards to every 


object which had encircled them in 
that warmer and more lightsome home 
it was visible they had cared for so 
much, even in some peculiarities of the 
very ground-plan of the house itself— 
everywhere was the token of their 
anxious estimate of all those incidents 
of man’s pathway through the world 
which knit the wayfarers thereon most 
closely together. Why this irregularity 
of ground-plan {—the traveller would 
ask ; recognising indeed a certain dis- 
tinction in its actual effect on the eye, 
and suspecting perhaps some conscious 
aim at such effect on the part of the 
builders of the place in an age indul- 
gent of architectural caprices. And 
the traditional answer to the question, 
true for once, still showed the race of 
Latour making much, making the 
most, of the sympathetic ties of human 
life. The work, in large measure, of 
Gaston de Latour, it was left unfinished 
at his death, some time about the year 
1594. That it was never completed 
could hardly be attributed to any lack 
of means, or of interest; for it is 


plain that to the period of the Revo- 
lution, after which its scanty remnants 
passed into humble occupation (a few 
circular turrets, a crenelated curtain 
wall, giving a random touch of dignity 
to some ordinary farm-buildings) the 
place had been scrupulously main- 
tained. It might seem a kind of rever- 
ence rather that had allowed the work 
to remain untouched for future ages 
precisely at this point in its growth. 
And the expert architectural mind, 
peeping acutely into recondite motives 
and half - accomplished purposes in 
such matters, could detect the circum- 
stance which had determined that so 
noticeable peculiarity of ground-plan. 
Its kernel was not, as in most similar 
buildings of that date, a feudal for- 
tress, but an unfortified manor-house— 
a double manoir—two houses, oddly 
associated at a right angle. Far back 
in the Middle Age, said a not uncertain 
tradition, here toa been the one point 
of contact between two estates, in- 
tricately interlocked with alien domain, 
as, in the course of generations, the 
family of Latour and another had 
added field to field. In the single 
lonely manor then existing two brothers 
had grown up; and the time came 
when the marriage of the younger to 
the heiress of those neighbouring lands 
would divide two perfect friends. 
Regretting over-night so dislocating a 
change it was the elder who, as the 
drowsy hours flowed away in mani- 
fold recollection beside the fire, now 
suggested to the younger, himself 
already wistfully recalling, as from 
the past, the kindly motion and noise 
of the place like a sort of audible sun- 
light, the building of a second manor: 
house—the Chateau d’Amour, as_ it 
came to be called—that the two 
families, in what should be as nearly 
as possible one abode, might take 
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their fortunes together. Of some- 
what finer construction than the rough 
walls the older manor, the Chateau 
d’Amour stood, amid the change of 
years, as a visible record of all the 
accumulated sense of human existence 
among its occupants. The old walls, 
the old apartments, of those two 
associated houses still existed, with 
some obvious additions, beneath the 
delicate, fantastic surfaces of the 
chdteau of the sixteenth century. Its 
singularity of outline was the very 
symbol of the religion of the family in 
the race of Latour, still full of loyalty 
to the old home as its numerous out- 
growths took hold here and there 
around. A race with some prominent 
characteristics, ineradicable in the 
grain, they went to raise the human 
level about them by a transfer of blood 
far from involving any social decadence 
in themselves. A peculiar local 
variety of character, of manners, in 
that district of La Beauce, surprised 
the more observant visitor who might 
tind his way into farm house or humble 
presbytery of its scattered townships. 
And as for those who kept up the 
central tradition of their house, they 
were true to the soil, coming back, 
under whatever obstacles, from court, 
from cloister, from distant crusade, 
to the visible spot where the memory 
of their kindred was liveliest and 
most exact—a memory, touched so 
solemnly with a conscience of the in- 
timacies of life, its significant events, 
its contacts and partings, that to 
themselves it was like a second sacred 
history. 

It was a great day, amid all their 
quiet days, for the people of Deux- 
manoirs—one of the later days of 
August. The event which would mark 
it always in the life of one of them 
called into play all that was most ex- 
pressive in that well-marked family 
character : it was at once the recogni- 
tion of what they valued most in past 
years, and an assertion of will, or hope 
for the future, accordant thereto. Far 
away in Paris the young King Charles 
the Ninth, in his fourteenth year, had 
been just declared of age. Here, in 
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the church of Saint Hubert, church of 
their parish, and of their immemorial 
patronage, though it lay at a consider- 
able distance from their abode, the 
chiefs of the house of Latour, attended 
by many of its dependents and less im- 
portant members, were standing ready, 
around the last hope of their old age— 
the grandparents, their aged brothers 
and sisters, certain aged ecclesiastics 
of their kindred wont to be called to 
the family councils. They had set 
out on foot, after a votive mass said 
early in the old chapel of the manor, 
to assist at the ceremony of the day. 
Distinguishable from afar by unusual 
height in proportion to its breadth 
within, the church of Saint Hubert 
had an atmosphere, a daylight, to 
itself. Its stained glass, work of the 
same hands that had wrought for the 
cathedral of Chartres,admitted only an 
almost angry ray of purple or crimson 
here or there, across the dark, roomy 
spaces. The heart, the heart of youth 
certainly, sank as one entered, stepping 
warily out of the sunshine over the 
sepulchral stones which formed the 
entire pavement of the church, one 
great blazonry of family history from 
age to age for indefatigable eyes. An 
abundance of almost life-sized sculpture 
clung to the pillars, lurked in the 
angles, seemed, with those symbolical 
gestures and mystic faces ready to 
speak their parts, to be almost in 
motion through the gloom. Many 
years after, Gaston de Latour, an 
enemy of all Gothic darkness or heavi- 
ness, returning to his home full of a 
later taste, changed all that. A 
thicket of airy spires rose above the 
sanctuary ; the blind ¢triforiwm broke 
into one continuous window ; the heavy 
masses of stone were pared down with 
wonderful dexterity of hand, till not a 
space remained uncovered by delicate 
tracery, as from the fair white vault, 
touched sparingly with gold, down to 
the subterranean chapel of Saint Tau- 
rin, where the peasants of La Beauce 
came to pray for rain, not a space was 
left unsearched by the cheerful daylight, 
refined, but hardly dimmed at all, by 
glass mimicking the clearness of the 
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open sky. Inthe sombre old church 
all was in stately order now, the dusky, 
jewelled reliquaries, the ancient devo- 
tional ornaments from the manor— 
much-prized family possessions sufli- 
cient to furnish the whole array of a 
great ecclesiastical occasion such as 
this—the lights burning, flowers every- 
where, gathered amid the last handfuls 
of the harvest under this cloudless sky 
by the peasant women, who came to 
present their children for the happy 
chance of an episcopal blessing. 

And the almost exclusively aged 
people, in all their old personal adorn- 
ments, which now so rarely saw the 
light, forming the central group, ex- 
pectant around the young seigneur 
they had conducted hither, seemed of 
one piece with those mystic figures, the 
old, armour-clad monumental efiigies, 
the carved and painted imageries which 
ran round the outer circuit of the choir 
—a version of the biblical history for 
the reading of those who loitered on 
their way from chapel to chapel. 
There was Joseph’s dream, with the 
tall sheaves of the elder brethren bow- 
ing to Joseph’s sheaf, like these aged 
heads around the youthful aspirant of 
to-day. There was Jacob going on his 
mysterious way, met by, conversing, 
wrestling with, the Angels of God— 
rescuing the promise of his race from 
the “profane” Esau. There was the 
mother of Samuel, and, in long white 
ephod, the much-desired, early-conse- 
crated child, who had inherited her 
religious capacity ; and David, with 
something of his extraordinary genius 
for divine things written on his coun- 
tenance, down to the sacred persons of 
the Annunciation, with the golden 
lily in the silver cup, only lately set in 
its place. With dress, expression, 
nay! the very incidents themselves, 
innocently adapted to the actual habits 
and associations, as well secular as 
religious, of the age which had _pro- 
duced them, these figures of the old 
Jewish histories seemed about to take 
their places, with the imparting of a 
divine sanction, among the living 
actors of the day. One and all spoke 
of concurrence with religious motives 


—a ready apprehension of, and concur- 
rence with, the provisions of a certain 
sublime scheme for the improvement 
of one’s opportunities in the world. 
Would that dark-haired, fair- 
skinned lad concur, in his turn, and 
be always true to his present purpose 
—Gaston de Latour, standing thus, 
almost the only youthful thing amid 
the witness of these imposing, medi- 
tative masks and faces? Could his 
guardians have read below the white 
propriety of the youth, duly arrayed 
for dedication, with the lighted candle 
in his right hand and the surplice 
folded over his left shoulder, he might 
sorely have disturbed their placid, but 
somewhat narrow ruminations, with 
the germs of what was strange to or 
beyond them. Certain of those shrewd 
old ecclesiastics had in fact detected 
that the devout lad, so visibly im- 
pressed, was not altogether after their 
kind, that with many characteristics of 
obvious inheritance he possessed—had 
caught perhaps from some ancestor 
unrepresented here — certain other 
potencies of nature, which might not 
always combine so accordantly as to- 
day with the mental requisites of an 
occasion such as this. One of them 
indeed touched notwithstanding by his 
manifest piety just then, shortly after- 
wards recommended hima little prayer 
for peace from the Vespers of the 
Roman Breviary—for the harmony 
of his heart with itself—advice which, 
except for a very short period, he ever 
afterwards followed, saying it every 
evening of his life. Yet it was the 
lad’s own election which had led him 
to this first step in a career that might 
take him out of the world, and end the 
race of Latour altogether. Approach- 
ing their four-score years, and realizing 
almost suddenly the situation of the 
young Gaston, left there alone out of 
what had been a large, much-promising, 
resonant household, they wished other- 
wise, but did not try to change his 
early - pronounced preference for the 
ecclesiastical calling. When he deter- 
mined to seek the clericature, his pro- 
posal made a demand on all their old- 
fashioned religious sentiment. But 
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the fund was a deep one, and their 
acquiescence in the result entire. He 
might indeed use his privilege of 
“orders” only as the stepping-stone 
to material advancement in a church 
which seemed to have gone over wholly 
to the world, and of which, at that time, 
one half the benefices were practically 
in the hands of laymen. But actually 
the event came to be a dedication on 
their part not unlike those old biblical 
ones—an offering in old age of the 
single precious thing left them —the 
grandchild, whose hair would presently 
fall under the very shears which a 
hundred years before had turned an 
earlier brilliant Gaston de Latour 
into a monk. 

Charles Guillard, Bishop of Chartres, 
a courtly, vivacious prelate, whose 
quick eyes seemed to note at a glance 
the whole assembly, one and all, while 
his lips moved silently, arrived at last, 
and the rite began with the singing of 
the Office for the Ninth Hour. It was 


like a stream of water crossing unex- 
pectedly a dusty way.—Mirabilia tes- 


timonia tua! In psalm and antiphon, 
inexhaustibly fresh, the soul seemed 
to be taking refuge, at that undevout 
hour, from the sordid languor and the 
mean business of men’s lives, in con- 
templation of the unfaltering vigour 
of the divine righteousness, which had 
still those who sought it, not only 
watchful in the night but alert in the 
drowsy afternoon. Yes! there was 
the sheep astray, sicut ovis que periit, 
—the physical world with its lusty 
ministers, at work, or sleeping for 
a while amid the stubble, their faces 
upturned to the August sun—the 
world so importunately visible, in- 
truding a little way, with its floating 
odours, in that semicircle of heat 
across the old over-written pavement 
at the great open door, upon the mys- 
teries within. Seen from the incense- 
laden sanctuary, where the «bishop 
was assuming one by one the pontifical 
ornaments, La Beauce, like a many- 
coloured carpet spread under the great 
dome, with the white double house- 
front quivering afar through the heat, 
though it looked as if you might touch 
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with the hand its distant spaces, was 
for a moment the unreal thing. Gaston 
alone, with all his mystic preoccupa- 
tions, by the privilege of youth, and 
of something else perhaps besides that, 
seemed to belong to both, and link the 
visionary company about him to the 
external scene. 

The rite with which the Roman 
Church “makes a clerk” aims cer- 
tainly at no low measure of difference 
from the coarser world around him in 
its supposed scholar : and in this case 
the aspirant (the precise claims of the 
situation being well considered) had 
no misgiving. Discreetly, and with 
full attention, he answers Adswm ! 
when his name is called, and advances 
manfully, though he kneels meekly 
enough and remains, with his head 
bowed forward, at the knees of the 
seated bishop who recites the appointed 
prayers, amid the anthems and re- 
sponses of his Schola, or attendant 
singers. Might he be saved from 
mental blindness! Might he put on 
the new man, even as his outward 
guise was changed! Might he keep 
the religious habit for ever! who had 
thus hastened to lay down the hair of 
his head for the divine love. “The 
Lord is my inheritance,” whispers 
Gaston distinctly, as the locks fall, 
cut from the thickly-grown, black head 
in five places, “after the fashion of 
Christ’s crown,” the shears in the 
episcopal hands sounding aloud, amid 
the silence of the curious spectators. 
From the same hands, in due order, 
the fair surplice ripples down over 
him. “This is the generation of them 
that seek Him,” the choir sings : “ The 
Lord Himself is the portion of my in- 
heritance and my cup.” It was the 
Church’s eloquent way of bidding un- 
restricted expansion to the youthful 
heart in its timely purpose to seek the 
best, to abide among the things of the 
spirit. 

The prospect from their cheerful, 
unenclosed road, like a white scarf 
flung across the land, as the party 
returned home in the late August 
afternoon, was clear and dry and dis- 
tant. The great barns at the wayside 
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had their doors thrown back, display- 
ing the dark, cool space within. The 
farmsteads seemed almost tenantless, 
the villagers being still at work over 
the immense harvest-field. Crazy bells 
startled them, striking out the hour 
from behind, over a deserted church- 
yard. Still and tenantless also seemed 
the manor as they approached, door 
and window lying open upon the court 
for the coolness ; or rather it was as 
if at their approach certain spectral 
occupants started back out of the day- 
light.—* Why depart, dear ghosts!” 
was what the grandparents would 
have cried. They had more in com- 
mon with that immaterial world than 
with flesh and blood. There was room 
for the existing household, enough and 
to spare, in one of the two old houses. 
That other, the Chateau d’Amour, re- 
mained for Gaston, at first as a de- 
lightful, half-known abode of wonders, 
though with some childish fear, after- 
wards as a delightful nursery of re- 
fined or fantastic sentiment as he 
recalled in this chamber or that its 
old tenants and their doings, from the 
affectionate brothers, onwards—above 
all, how in one room long ago Gabrielle 
de Latour had died of joy. 

With minds full of their recent 
business it was difficult to go back to 
common occupations: as darkness 
came on the impressions of the day 
did but return again more vividly and 
concentrate themselves upon the in- 
ward sense. Observance, loyal con- 
currence in some high purpose for 
him, passive waiting on the hand one 
might miss in the darkness with 
the gift or gifts of which he had the 
presentiment, and upon the due ac- 
ceptance of which the true fortune of 
life would turn: these were the here- 
ditary traits alert in Gaston as he lay 
awake in the absolute moon-lit still- 
ness, his outward ear attentive for 
the wandering footsteps which, through 
that wide, lightly-accentuated country, 
often came and went about the house, 
with weird suggestions of a dim pas- 
sage to and fro, and of an infinite 
distance. He would rise, as the foot- 
steps halted perhaps below his window, 
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to answer the questions of the travel- 
lers, pilgrims, or labourers who had 
missed their way from farm to farm, 
or halting soldier seeking guidance ; 
terrible or terror-stricken companies 
sometimes, rudely or piteously impor- 
tunate to be let in—for it was the 
period of the Religious Wars, flaming 
up here and there over France, and 
never quite put out during forty 
years. Once, in the beginning of these 
troubles (he was then a child, leaning 
from the window, as a sound of rick- 
ety, small wheels approached), the in- 
quiry came in broken French, “Vowlez- 
vous donner direction ?” to a German, 
one of the mercenaries of the Duc de 
Guise, hired for service in the civil 
strife of France, drawing wearily a 
crippled companion so far from home : 
the memory of it, awakening a thou- 
sand strange fancies, had remained by 
him as a witness to the imaginative 
power of fortuitous circumstance. And 
one night there had come a noise of 
horns, and presently King Charles 
himself was standing in the courtyard, 
belated, and far enough now from 
troublesome company, as he hunted the 
rich-fleshed game of La Beauce through 
the endless corn. He entered, with a 
relish for the pleasant cleanliness of 
the place expressed in a shrill strain 
of half-religious oaths, like flashes of 
hell-fire to Gaston’s suddenly-awakened 
sense. It was the invincible nature 
of the royal lad to speak and feel on 
these mad, alto notes, and not unbe- 
coming in a good catholic ; for Hugue- 
nots never swore, and these were 
subtly’ theological oaths. Well! the 
grandparents repressed as best they 
could their apprehensions as to what 
other hunters, what other disconcert- 
ing incident, might follow, for catholic 
France very generally believed that 
the Huguenot leaders had their scheme 
for possessing themselves of the per- 
son of the young king, known to be 
mentally pliable. Meanwhile they led 
him to their daintiest apartment, with 
great silver flambeaux, that he might 
wash off the blood with which not 
his hands only were covered, for he 
hunted also with the eagerness of a 
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madman—steeped in blood. He lay 
there for a few hours, after supping 
very familiarly on his own birds, 
Gaston rising from his bed to look on 
at a distance, and, afterwards, on his 
knee serving the rose-water dish and 
spiced wine, as the night passed in re- 
assuring silence ; Charles himself, as 
usual, keenly enjoying this “ gipsy” 
incident—with the supper after that 
unexpected fashion, among strange 
people, he hardly knew where. He 
was very pale, like some cunning Ita- 
lian work in wax or ivory, of partly 
satiric character, endued by magic or 
crafty mechanism with vivacious move- 
ment. But as he sat thus, ever for 
the most part the unhappy plaything 
of other people’s humours, escaped for 
a moment out of a world of demoniac 
politicians, the pensive atmosphere 
around seemed gradually to change 
him, touching his wild temper, plea- 
santly, profitably, so that he took 
down from the wall and struck out 
the notes of a lute, and fell to talking 
of verses, leaving a stanza of his own 
scratched with a diamond on the win- 
dow-pane—verses simpler-hearted, and 
more full of nature than were common 
at that day. 

The life of Gaston de Latour was 
almost to coincide with the duration of 
the Religious Wars. The earliest public 
event of his memory was that famous 
siege of Orleans from which the young 
Henri de Guise rode away the head of 
his restless family, tormented now still 
further by the reality or the pretence 
of filial duty seeking vengeance on a 
treacherous murder. Following a long 
period of quiet progress—the tranquil 
and tolerant years of the Renaissance— 
the Religious War took possession of, 
and pushed to strangely confused issues, 
a society somewhat distraught by an 
artificial «esthetic culture, and filled 
with wild passions, wildly-dramatic per- 
sonalities a scene already singularly 
attractive by its artistic beauty. A 
heady religious fanaticism was worked 
by every prominent egotist in turn, 
pondering on his chances in the event 
of the extinction of the house of Valois 
in the three sons of Catherine de Me- 
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dici, born unsound, and doomed by as- 
trological prediction. The old manors 
which had exchanged their towers for 
summer-houses under the softening in- 
fluence of Renaissance fashions found 
themselves once more medizvally inse- 
eure amid a vagrant warfare of foreign 
mercenaries and armed peasants. It 
was a curiously refined people who now 
took down the armour hanging high 
on the wall for decoration among 
newer things so little warlike. A 
difficult age, certainly, for scrupulous 
spirits to move in! A perplexed net- 
work of partizan or personal interests 
underlay and furnished the really di- 
recting forces in a supposed Arma- 
geddon of contending religious con- 
victions. The wisest perhaps, like 
Michel de L’H6pital, withdrew them- 
selves from a conflict in which not a 
single actor has the air of quite pure 
intentions ; while religion, itself the 
supposed ground of quarrel, seems ap- 
preciable all the while only by abstrac- 
tion from the parties, the leaders, at 
once violent and cunning, who are 
most pretentious in the assertion of its 
rival claims. What there was of reli- 
gion was in hiding, perhaps, with the 
so-called “ Political” party, professedly 
almost indifferent to it, but which had 
at least something of humanity on its 


side, and some chance of that placidity 


of mind in which alone the business of 
the spirit can be done. The new sect 
of “papists” were not the true catho- 
lics: there was little of the virtue of 
the martyr in militant Calvinism. It 
is not a Catholic historian who notes 
with profound regret “ that inauspici- 
ous day,” in the year 1562, Gaston’s 
tenth year, “ when the work of devas- 
tation began which was to strip from 
France that antique garniture of re- 
ligious art which later ages have not 
been able to replace.” Axe and ham- 
mer at the carved work sounded from 
one end of France to the other. 

It was a peculiarity of this age of ter- 
ror, that every one, including Charles 
the Ninth himself, dreaded what 
the accident of war might make, not 
merely of his enemies, but of temporary 
allies and pretended friends, in an 
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evenly balanced but very complex 
strife—of merely personal rivals also 
in some matter which had nothing to 
do with its assumed motives. Gaston 
de Latour passing on his country way 
one night, with a sudden flash of fierce 
words two young men burst from the 
doors of a road-side tavern. The bro- 
thers are quarrelling about thedivision, 
lately effected there, of their dead 
father’s morsel of land. “I shall 
hate you till death! ”’ cries the younger, 
bounding away in the darkness ; and 
two atheists part, to take opposite 
sides in the supposed strife of Catholic 
and Huguenot. The deeds of violence 
which occupy the foreground of French 
history during the reigns of Cathe- 
rine’s sons might indeed lead one to 
fancy that little human kindness could 
have remained in France,—a fanatical 
civil war of forty years, that no place 
at all could have been left for the 
quiet building of character. Contempt 
for human life, taught us every day 
by nature, and alas! by man himself 
—all war intensifies that. But the 
more permanent forces, alike of human 
nature and of the natural world, are 
on the whole in the interest of tran- 
quillity and sanity, and of the senti- 
ments proper to man. Like all good 
catholic children, Gaston had shud- 
dered at the name of Adretz, of 
Briquemaut with his great necklace 
of priests’ ears, of that dark and fugi- 
tive Montgomeri, the slayer, as some 
would have it the assassin, of a king, 
now active and almost ubiquitous on 
the Huguenot side. Still, at Deux- 
manoirs, this warfare, seething up from 
time to time so wildly in this or that 
district of France, was for the most 
part only sensible in incidents we might 
think picturesque, were they told with 
that intention ; delightful enough, cer- 
tainly, to the curiosity of a boy, in 
whose mind nevertheless they deepened 
a native impressibility to the sorrow 
and hazard that are constant and 
necessary in human life, especially for 
the poor. The troubles of “ that poor 
people of France ’’—burden of all its 
righteous rulers, from Saint Lewis 
downwards—these, at all events, would 
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not be lessened by the struggle of 
Guise and Condé and Bourbon and 
Valois, of the Valois with each other, 
of those four brilliant young princes 
of the name of Henry. The weak 
would but suffer somewhat more than 
was usual, in the interest of the strong. 
If you were not sure whether that 
gleaming of the sun in the vast dis- 
tance flashed from swords or sickles, 
whether that far-off curl of smoke 
rose from stubble-fire or village-steeple 
to protect which the peasants, still 
lovers of their churches, would arm 
themselves, women and all, with fork 
and scythe, still, those peasants used 
their scythes in due season for reaping 
their leagues of cornland, and slept 
with faces as tranquil as ever towards 
the sky, for their noonday rest. In 
effect, since peace is always in some 
measure dependent on one’s own seek- 
ing, disturbing forces do but fray 
their way along somewhat narrow 
paths over the great spaces of the 
quiet realm of nature. La Beauce, 


vast enough to present at once every 


phase of weather, its one landmark 
the twin spires of Chartres, salient as 
the finger of a dial, guiding by their 
change of perspective victor or van- 
quished on his way, offered room 
enough for the business both of peace 
and war to those enamoured of either. 
When Gaston, after a brief absence, 
was unable to find his child’s garden- 
bed, that was only because in a fine 
June the corn had grown tall so 
quickly, through which he was pre- 
sently led to it, with all its garish 
sweets undisturbed: and it was with 
the ancient growths of mind—customs, 
beliefs, mental preferences—as with 
the natural world. 

It may be understood that there 
was a certain rudeness about the old 
manor, left almost untouched from 
age to age, with a loyalty which paid 
little or no heed to changes of fashion. 
The Chiteau d’Amour, indeed, as the 
work of a later age, refined somewhat 
upon the rough feudal architecture ; 
and the daintier taste had centred 
itself in particular upon one apart- 
ment, a veritable woman’s apartment, 
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with an effect in some degree antici- 
pating the achievement of Gaston’s 
own century, in which the apparatus 
of daily life became so eloquent of the 
moods of those to whom it ministered. 
It was the chamber of Gabrielle de 
Latour, who had died of joy. Here, 
certainly, she had watched, at these 
windows, during ten whole years, for 
the return of her beloved husband 
from a disastrous battle in the East, 
till against all expectation she beheld 
him crossing the court at last. Im- 
mense privilege! Immense distinction ! 
Again and again, Gaston tried to 
master the paradox ; at times, in deep 
concentration of mind, seemed almost 
to touch the point of that wonderful 
moment. 

Hither, as to an oratory, a religious 
place, the finer spirits of her kin had 
always found their way, to leave be- 
hind them there the more intimate 
relics of themselves. To Gaston its 
influence imparted early a taste for 
delicate things as indispensable in all 
his pleasures to come, and in connec- 
tion from the very first with the appe- 
tite for some great distinguishing 
passion, the peculiar genius of his age 
seeming already awake spontaneously 
within him. Here, at least, had been 
one of those grand passions such as 
were needed to give life its true mean- 
ing and effect. Conscious of that rude- 
ness in his home, and feeding a strong 
natural instinct for outward beauty 
hitherto on what was barely sufficient, 
he found for himself in this perfumed 
place the centre of a fanciful world, 
reaching out to who could tell what 
refined passages of existence in that 
great world beyond, of which the 
echoes seemed to light here amid the 
stillness. On his first visit one pen- 
sive afternoon, fitting the lately 
attained key in the lock, he seemed 
to have drawn upon himself, yet hardly 
to have disturbed, the meditations of 
its former occupant. A century of 
unhindered summers had taken the 
heat from its colours—the couches, 
the curtains half shading the windows, 
which the rain in the south-west wind 
just then touched so softly. That 
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great passion of old had been also a 
dainty love, leaving its impress every- 
where in this magic apartment, on the 
musical instruments, the books lying 
where they might have fallen from the 
hands of the listless reader so long 
since, the fragrance which the lad’s 
movement stirred around him. And 
there, on one of the windows, were the 
verses of King Charles, who had slept 
here, as in the most courtly resting- 
place of the house. On certain nights 
Gaston himself was not afraid to steal 
from his own bed to lie in it, though 
still too healthy a sleeper to be visited 
by the appropriate dreams he so greatly 
longed for. 

A nature instinctively religious, 
which would readily discover and give 
their full value to all such facts of ex- 
perience as are conformable thereto! 
But what would be the relation of this 
religious sensibility to sensibilities of 
another kind, now awaking in the 
young Gaston, as he mused in this 
dreamy place, surrounded by the 
books, the furniture, almost the very 
presence of the past, which had 
already found tongues to speak of a 
still living humanity—somewhere, 
somewhere in the world !—waiting 
for him in the silence, or perchance 
already on its way, to explain, by its 
own plenary beauty and power, why 
wine and roses and the languorous 
summer afternoons were so delightful. 
So far indeed, the imaginative heat, 
that might one day enter into dan- 
gerous rivalry with simple old- 
fashioned faith, was blent harmonious- 
ly with it. They were hardly distin- 
guishable elements of an amiable 
character, susceptible generally to the 
poetic side of things—two neighbourly 
apprehensions of a single ideal. The 
great passions, the fervid sentiments, 
of which Gaston dreamed as the real- 
isation of life, have not always softened 
men’s natures: they have been com- 
patible with many cruelties, as in the 
lost spirits of that very age. They 
may overflow, on the other hand, 
in more equable natures, through the 
concurrence of happier circumstance, 
into that universal sympathy which 
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lends a kind of amorous power to the 
homeliest charities. So it seemed 
likely to be with Gaston de Latour. 
Sorrow came along with beauty, a 
rival of its intricate omnipresence in 
the world. In the sudden tremor of 
an aged voice, the handling of a for- 
gotten toy, a childish drawing, in the 
tacit observance of a day, he became 
aware suddenly of the great stream of 
human tears falling always through 
the shadows of the world. For once 
the darling of old age actually more 
than responded in full to its tender 
ness. In the isolation of his life there 
had been little demand for sympathy 
on the part of those anywhere near 
his own age. So much the larger was 
the fund of superfluous affection which 
went forth with a delicacy not less 
than their own to meet the sympathies 
of the aged people who cherished him. 
In him, their old, almost forgotten 
sorrows bled anew. Variety of affec- 
tion, in a household in which many 
relations had lived together, had 
brought variety of sorrow. But they 
were well nigh healed now—those 
once so poignant griefs, the scars 
remaining only as deeper lines of 
natural expression. It was visible, to 
their surprise, that he penetrated the 
motive of the Mass said so solemnly 
in violet on the Innocents’ Day, and 
understood why they wept at the 
triumphant antiphons—‘ My soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowler!”’—thinking intently of 
the little tombs which had recorded so 
carefully almost the minutes of chil- 
dren’s lives, Elizabeth de Latour, 
Cornélius de Latour, aged so many 
years, days, hours. Yes! the cold 
pavement under one’s feet had once 
been molten lava. Surely the re- 
sources of sorrow were large in things ! 
The fact must be duly marked and 
provided for, with due estimate of his 
own susceptibility thereto, in his 
scheme of life. Might he pass through 
the world unriven by sorrows such 
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as those! And already it was as if 
he stept softly over the earth, not 
to outrage its so abundant latent 
sensibilities. 

The beauty of the world and its 
sorrow, solaced a little by religious 
faith, itself so beautiful a thing: 
these were the chief impressions with 
which he made his way into the world, 
at first only in longer rambles, as 
physical strength increased, over his 
native plains, whereon, as we have 
seen, the cruel warfare of that age 
had aggravated at a thousand points 
the every-day appeal of suffering 
humanity. The vast level stretching 
thirty miles from east to west, thirty 
from north to south:—perhaps the 
reader may think little of its resources 
for the seeker of natural beauty, or 
its capacity to develope the imagina- 
tion. A world, he may fancy, in 


which there could be no shadows, at 
best not too cheerful colours. In truth, 
it was all accent, so to speak. But 
then, surely, all the finer influences of 
language depend mostly on 


every 
accent ; and he has but to think of it 
as Gaston actually lived in it to find 
a singularly companionable soul there. 
Gaston, at least, needed but to go far 
enough across it for those inward 
oppositions to cease which already at 
times beset him ; to feel at one with 
himself again, under the influence of a 
scene which had for him something of 
the character .of the sea—its change- 
fulness, its infinity, its pathos in the 
toiling human life that traversed it. 
Featureless, if you will, it was always 
under the guidance of its ample sky. 
Scowling back sometimes moodily 
enough, but almost never without a 
remnant of fine weather, about August 
it was for the most part cloudless. 
And then truly, under its blue dome, 
the great plain would as it were 
“laugh and sing”, in a kind of abso- 
luteness of sympathy with the sun. 
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(To be continued.) 





